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Notes. 


CALENDAR OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 

The volume called Liber Cicestrensis has un- 
happily lost its fourth part, containing a catalogue 
of bishops, statutes, appropriation of churches to 
monasteries, and notices of buildings little known 
or forgotten, such as §. Cross Hospital, Win- 
chelsea. I give now, in continuation of the 


MS. Hereford and St. Alban’s Calendars, that of 


Chichester towards the close of the fourteenth 
century. It probably was compiled for Bishop 
Robert Rede. * marks red letter days. 


Jan. 8. S. Luciani sociorumque ejus, 

Felicis ep. et mart. 

’. Mauri abb. 

’. Marcelli ppe. 

. Sulpicii epi. 
Prisce virg. 
Wistani epi.* 

. Fabiani et Seb. ° 

. Agnetis virg.* 
Vincentii mart.* 

. Juliani epi. 
Agnetis secundo, 

. Batildis regine. 

. Brigide virg. 

. Blasii epi. 

. Vedasti et Amandi. 
Scolastice virg. 





Feb. 


Mar. 


14. 
16. 


1: 
1 
20. 


21. 


nr 2 
April 3. 


14. 


19. 


02 
Zed. 
94. 
28. 


i 10. 
1 


. S. 


Julii ‘ 


1.8 


4. S. 


. Valentini mart. 


. Juliane virg. 
Perpetue et Felic, virg. 


. Gregorii ppe. * 


. dwardi regis.* 
Cuthberti epi. * 
. Benedicti abb.* 


Dep witio S. Ries ardi epi.* 


s 


t 
s. 


Tiburtii et Valer. mar. 
Ealphegi archiepi. 
- Georgii mar. * 

ranslacio $. W ilfridi epi. Selis 
Vitalis mart 
. Erkenwaldi epi. 
Gordiani et Epimachi, 


3. Nerei et Achillei. 


. Dunstani epi.* 
Aldelmi epi.* 
. Augustini epi.* 


. Germani epi. 
8. Petronille virg. 
.8 


Nichomedis mart. 


. Marcellini et Petri. 


T 


Bonifacii sociorumque. 

Medarii et Gildardi. 
ranslacio 8. Edmundi.* 

. Basilid, Cirini, Nabor. 

. Basilii epi. 

. Viti et Modesti. 
ranslacio 8S. Ricardi.* 
Marci et Marcell. 

. Gervasii et Protha. 


Translacio 8S. Edwardi.* 


. 8. Anna mater Marie matris Dei. 


y 


T 
7 


rs) 


5 


Albani mart. 

_E theldrede virg 

Johan, et Pauli. 

. Leonis ppe. 

Process, et Martiniani. 
Transl et Ord. 8. Martini.* 
anslacio 8 Thome mart.* 
7 fratr rum mart. 
ranslacio 8. Benedicti ab.* 
ranslacio 8, Swythini.* 

. Kenelmi regis. 

Arnulphi epi 

Mar Mz ued. . 

Praxedis virg. 
. Apollinaris 

Christine virg. 


7 Dormienc. 


9. S 


. 8. 


Ss, 


4  g. 


Sampsonis epi. 
Felic Simp! icii fr. 
Abden et Sennes. 
Germani epi 
Steph. ppe. 


nventio 8. Steph,* 


a 


« S. 
3. 8 
Ss 


§ 
8 
8. 


. Oswaldi regis. 

sixti Felicissimi. 

. Donati epi. 

. Cyriaci ‘sociorumque ejus. 
Romani mart. 

. Laurencii mart.* 

. Tiburcii mar. 

. Ypoliti sociorumque ejus, 
. Eusebii presb. 

Agapeti mart. 

Magni mart. 

Timothei et Appoll. 
Rufi mart. 


. Augustini doct.* 


. ffelic, et Adaucti. 


* 
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3. Cuthburge virg. 
Egidii abb.* 

rans}, 8, Cuthberti.* 

‘. Bertini abb. 
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9. 8. Gorgonii mart. 
11. 8. Prothi et Jacincti. 
16. 8. Edithe virg.* 
17. 8, Lamberti epi. 
22. S. Mauritii soc. ejus.* 
23. S. Tecle virg. 

S. fiirmini epi. 


. Cipriani et Justine. 
Cosme et Damiani. 
Jeronymi presb.* 
. Remigii, Germani.* 
Leodegari epi. 
. flidis virg. 
Marci Marcelli. 
Dionysii Rustici et Eleutherii 
Gereonis sociorumque ejus. 
Nichasii socior. ejus. 
at. S. Wilfridi epi. Selis 
13. Transl. 8. Edwardi regis. 
14. 8S. Kalixti ppe. 
15. S. Wulfranni epi 
16. S. Michaelis in monte.* 
19, 8. ffrideewyde virg. 
21. XI. milia virg. 
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Saturnini et Sisinnii. 
Nicholai epi.* 
Lucie virg 
Thome archiepi, 


23. S. Romani epi. 

29. S. Crispini et Crispiani. 

31. S. Quintini mart. 
Nov 6. 8S. Leonardi abb. 

8. IV. Coronator. 

9. S. Theodori mar. 

11, 8. Martini epi. 

13. 8. Bricii epi. 

15. 8. Machuti epi 

16. 8. Edmu:.di archiepi. 

17. S. Hugonis epi 

20. S. Edmundi regis.* 

22. 8. Cecilie virg.* 

9 S.C mentis ppe.* 
24. 8. Cris mii mart. 
S. Katerine virg 
8. Lini ppe. 

Ss 
. 8. 
5 
s 
“= 


31. 8S. Silvestri ppe. 
[Ashm. MS. 1146.] 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


WAS ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL EVER CALLED 
EAST MINSTER? 

Erasmus positively states that it was ; for he is 
speaking in the following extract of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral :— 

* Nec admodum gratus erat plerisque sui collegii, quod 
tenacior esset discipline regularis, ac subinde querita- 
bantur se pro monachis haberi, quanquam hoc collegium 
olim fuit, et in vetustis syngraphis vocatur orientale 
monasterium.’—Erasmi Epistola Jodoco Jone, p. 708 of 
Des. Erasmi Epistole, 4to., London, 1642. 

sut is there any solid ground for this assertion ? 
The question hinges upon the origin of the name 
Westminster, and as to this the authorities are by 





no means agreed. Newcourt makes a very cautious 
statement :— 

“Once it [Westminster Abbey] was call’d Thorney, 
from the Thorns; now Westminster, from its westerly 
situation, and the minster.”—Repertorium, i. 709. 

Stow is, however, very much more definite :— 

“ Westminster had its name from the minster, that is, 
the monastery, situate westward; as there was another 
minster, not far from the Tower of London, eastward of 
the City, called Eastminster.”—Stow’s Survey, by Strype, 
fo., London, 1755, i. 575. 

Maitland grapples with this statement very 
vigorously, and takes up a line in direct opposition 
to Stow :— 

“This abbey, according to divers modern historians 
and surveyors of London, was denominated Westminster, 
to distinguish it from the Abbeyof Grace on Tower-Hill, 
called Hastminster ; but that this is a very great mistake, 
is manifest by the charter granted to the former by 
Edward the Confessor in the year 1066, whereas the 
latter was not founded till anno 1359; the appellation of 
Westminster was given to distinguish it from the church 
of St. Paul, in the City of London.” —Maitland, History, 
p. 1328, citing Spelman’s Conc., tom. i. 

From these conflicting statements I naturally 
turned to the historian of Westminster, the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, whose valuable Memorials of 
Westminster are known to every student :— 

*‘ The abbey church of the convent we have mentioned 
was called West Minster, in order to distinguish it from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the metropolitan church of the 
East Saxons, and which lay to the eastward in London.” 
— Memorials, p. 2. 

Taking down my Monasticon (fol., Lond., 1817), 
I find (vol. v. pp. 717-20) an account of the 
* Abbey of St. Mary Graces, East-Minster, or New- 
Abbey, without the walls of London.” Dugdale’s 
editors quote, “with the correction of a single 
date, 1359 to 1349,” Newcourt’s account of the 
Abbey of St. Mary Graces. I need not burden 
your pages with a long extract from so well known 
a book as Newcourt; suffice it to say that he 
states that Edward III., “ after having been in a 
tempest on the sea, and in peril of drowning,” 
built this monastery in fulfilment of a vow, 
“causing it to be called East-Minster, placing in 
it an abbot and monks of the Cistercian, or White 
Order.” The abbey stood east from East Smithfield. 

Dugdale prints the charter of foundation granted 
by Richard II., from which we learn that the 
abbey was to be founded “ in novo cimiterio sanct 
Trinitatis juxta Turrim nostram London.” The 
abbey is not described in the charter as East Min- 
ster, but simply as “ Abbatia Beatz Marie de 
Graciis,” or some equivalent name; and I should 
be glad to be informed in what authoritative doc2- 
ment the Abbey of St. Mary Graces is first called 
East Minster. Dugdale gives it this name in the 
heading of his article, but does not specify his 
authority ; and I do not find the name in the few 


documents relating to the abbey which he has 
| printed. 
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If the name of East Minster is rightly applied 
by Dugdale to the Abbey of St. Mary Graces, 
and I have no reason to doubt his accuracy, is not 
this abbey the true OrtrenraLE MoNASTERIUM, 
and has not Erasmus blundered in applying the 
name to St. Paul’s Cathedral ? 

As an ardent lover of the cathedral (of which I 
have been a minor canon eighteen years this very 
day), I cannot allow that the name East Minster 
can be applied to it, and that for two reasons. In 
the first place, St. Paul’s was not a monasterium ; 
and in the second, it is not in the east. West- 
minster men may be so bold as to assert that it is, 
but I venture to maintain that St. Paul’s is the 
very heart of London, and that other buildings, 
however important, must be spoken of as east or 
west, north or south, from it. Westminster is, 

ording to this view, the minster west from St. 
Paul’s, as East Minster was the Abbey of St. 
Mary Graces, east from St. Paul’s. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 

January 14, 1879. 


A LIST OF : NTI-USURY BOOKS. 
(Cont Pray JTom v th §. x. 423.) 


Sandys (Edwin), Archbishop. The sermons of E. 8 
Edited for the Parker Soci¢ ty by the Rev. John Ayre 
Cambridge, printed at the University Press, 1841. 8vo. 
pp. (6)+ 32'+ (4) +468. Pp. xxvi, 50, 136, 182-3, 202-4 


* Whatsoever thou receivest upon conditi yn, or by what 
means soever thou receivest more than was lent, thou 
art an usurer.”—P. 293. J) 

Andrewes (Lancelot), Bishop. Reverendi in Christo 
patris, L: anceloti, episcopi Wintoniensis, opuscula que- 
dam iy osthuma. [Device.] Londini, excudebat Felix 
Kyngston pro R. B. & Andrza Hebb, 1629. 4to. pp. 









(14)+200+(2)+88. Pp. 111-138, De usuris, 
determinatio, habita in publica schola theologica 
tabrigie. Per Lancelotum — M. 


Opuscula queedam posthuma L, A., ep iscopi Winton- 
iensis. Accedit in opera ejus L ation | index copiosissimus. 
Oxonii, J. H. Parker, 1852.—Londini, excudebat R. 
Clay. 8vo. pp. (8)+216+70. Pp. 117- 150, De usuris. M., 

3lst March, 1591.—Henrie Hass{ellop. Entred unto 
him for his copie, A ballad wherein is discovered the 
great covetousnes of a miserable usurer, and ye wonder- 
ful liberallytie of his ape Ke., by warraunt from Master 

arden Cawood, iiijd. [Thisi isc cancelled, and a marginal 
be m we ] 
(T. 8. R., ii. 577.) See below. 

Smith (Henry) A preparative to mariage. The summe 
whereof was spoken at a contract, and inlarged after. 
Whereunto is annexed a treatise of the lords supper, and 
another of usurie. By Henrie Smith. Newly corrected, 
and augmented by the authour. At London, printed by 
J. Charlewood for Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster 
Row, at the sicne of the Talbot, 1591. 8vo. pp. 12+96. 
digs. A2-7, B-G in eights. 

A treatise of the lords supper, in two sermons....Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Orwin for Thomas Man, 
dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the signe of the Talbot, 
1591. Svo. pp. 2+54+58. Sigs. A-G in eights and H 1. 

The examination of usurie, in two sermons. Taken 
by characterie, and after examined...._Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Orwin for Thomas Man, dwelling in 


Paternoster Row, at the signe of the Talbot, 1591. 8vo. 
pp. 4+36+6+ff. 7 to 14, Sigs. H 2-5, I, K, L in eights. 

Three praiers, one for the morning, another for the 
evening, the third for a sick-man. Whereunto is annexed 
a godlie letter to a sicke-friend, and a comfortable speech 
of a preacher, upon his death bed, 1591. London, 
Imprinted for Thomas Man, 1591. 8vo. pp. 16+15 to 
20. Sigs. A1-8; M1,2,3. Being one work, in four 
parts. M. 

A preparative to mariage. The summe whereof was 
spoken at a contract, and inlarged after. Whereunto is 
annexed a treatise of the lords supper, ‘and another of 
usurie. By Henrie Smith....Newly corrected and aug- 
mented by the author. Imprinted at London by R. 
Field for Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster Row, at 
the signe of the Talbot, 1591. S8vo. pp. 8+272. Pp. 
193-248, The examination of usury, in two sermons. 
Taken by characterie, and after examined....Imprinted 
at London by R. Field for Thomas Man, dwelling in 
Paternoster Row, at the signe of the Ta “y= 1591. 
Pp. 200-1, Usurie is that gaine which is gotte by lend- 
ing, ‘for the use of the thing which a man lendeth, 
covenanting before with the borrower to receive more 
than was borrowed. M. 

9th April, 1591.—William Wright. Entred for his 
copie by warrant from Master Cawood and Henry Has- 
eelups consent, A ballat intitled, A warninge to word- 
linges (sic) discoveringe the covetousnes of a usurer and 
the liberalyty of his ape, iiijd. (T. , ii. 578.) 

Turnbull (Richard). An exy upon the xv. 
Psalm, devided into foure sermons. Compiled by 
Richard Turnbull,...2s they were by him preached at 
Pauls Crosse....[mprinted at London by John Windet, 








Assigned to William Wright 9 Aprilis, 1591. | 


1591. Svo. ff.8+59. Ff. 43-53, Usury. 
Four sermons on Psalm xv. Py 
London, 1606.] 4to. Without pagination. Sigs...., A-G 


| 
| 
f= eights. M. copy lacks all before sig. A. Fourth 
| 


ichard Turnbull. 
ermon, sigs. E7-G 2, Usury. 
The death of usury; or the disgrace of 
| usurers, compiled more pithily then hitherto hath bene 
published in English: wherein usury is most lively 
unfolded, defined and confuted by divines, civilians, 
canonists, statutes, schoolemen, olde and newe writers. 
With an explanation of the statutes now in force concern- 
| ing usury: very profitable for this present age. Cam- 
bridge, John Legatt, 1594. 4to. B.—Another edition, 
| 1634. {to, 
Phillips my g Five sermons 
usurie, on Haba ac. ii. 19....London, 1594. S8vo. 
19th June, 1504.—John Danter. Entred alsoe for his 
copie under the hande of Master Cawood a ballad called, 
| The usurer’s rewarde, vjd. (T.8. R., ii. 654.) 


An nymous. 


2. The end of 





Mosse (Miles). The arraignment and conviction of 
usurie. That isthe iniquitie,and unlawfulness of usurie, 
displayed in sixe sermons, preached at Saint Edmunds 
3urie in Suffolke, upon Proverb. 28. 8. By Miles Mosse, 


| minister of the worde, and bacheler of divinitie. Seene 
and allowed by authoritie....Reade all, or censure 
| none....At London, printed by the widdow Orwin for 
Thomas Man, 1595. 4to. pp. 20+172 Bl: ick letter. M. 
{Entered 18 Feb., 1595; 4 Aug., 1608; 12 Aug., 1635 ; 
27 March, 1637; see Transcript Stationers’ Registers, 

671, iii. 386, iv. 345, iv. 379.] Mil : Mosse -uffered 
from literary pirates; on p. 19 he writes of “ one, who 
taking the names of my mouth, and not understanding 
them, hath published them in print farre otherwise then 
they were delivered by me, or they are in themselves.” 

Cabasilus (Nicolaus) the younger, Archbishop of 
Thessalonica, Nicolai Cabasilz oratio contra foenera- 
tores. A Davide Heechelio edita....Auguste Vindeli- 
corum ad insi; ne Pinus. Cum privilegio Cs. perpetuo, 
Anno 1595. 4to. pp. 2+22. Greek text. M. 
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Magna bibliotheca veterum patrum et antiquorum 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, Primo quidem a Margarino 
de La Bigne....Colonie Agrippinz, sumptibus Antonii 
Hierati, sub signo Gryphi. Anno 1618. 15 vols., fol. 
Vol. 14, pp. 132-136, Nicolai Cabasile oratio contra 
foeneratores, nune primum Latine edita. M. 

Maxima bibliotheca veterum patrum. Margarino de 
La Bigne. Lugduni, 1677. Folio. Tom. 26, pp. 169-173, 
N. C. oratio contra feeneratores, Latin. M. 

Patrologie cursus complectus J. P. Migne. Paris, 
1865. 4to. Tom. 150, ce. 727-750, N. C. oratio contra 
feneratores, Gr. and Lat. M. 

Shakespeare (William). The Merchant of Venice. 

Gregorius (Petrus). Tractatus de usuris. 3 libris. 
Francofurti, 1598. 8vo. 

Beyma (Julius van). Commentaria in varios titulos 
juris, de pignoribus et hypotheci-, de usuris et hypothecis, 
de usuris et fructibus, de acquirenda vel amittenda 
possessione, de duobus reis constituendis ; item, tractatus 
singulares de mora, de usura, de eo quod interest. 
Louvanii, 1645. 4to. (Watt.) 

- ws 


(To be continued.) 


Town JeEREMAIAH,* between Chaje and Teraz, 
supposed to be Jerma, 170 miles north-east from 
Kabul (W. H. Smith & Son’s map of Afghanistan). 
— According to Mahummadan historians generally, 
the countries Hindt and Sind were founded by and 
called after two brothers, Hind and Sind, two of 
the nine sons of Ham, one of the three sons of the 
Nabi or Prophet Noah, which genealogical accounts 
are no doubt derived from the Talmud or other 
Hebrew work of authority. The unitedt accounts 
of the Mahummadan mullahs and the learned rabbis 
of Balkh and Bokhara are described by the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff as showing that the cities Balk and 
Bokhara are the same as Habor and Halah of 
our Bible, and that the country Turkistan, which 
is intersected by the Oxus and forms the northern 
boundary of Afghdnistdn, must be the land of 
Nod, the city now called Balakh or Balkh having 
been built on the site where Nod stood. 

According tothe Asrdr-ul- A faghinah§ by Husain, 
the son of Sabir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of 
Hazrat Shah Kasim, Stilaimdni, a notice of whose 





* Geography of Abul Kasim Muhammad Ibn, the son 
of Haukal,an Arabic traveller, a.p. 976, translated by 
Sir William Jones, p. 274. The year or place of his 
death has not been ascertained. Perhaps the tomb at 
Chundr, erected by one of the Afghan emperors over 
a father and a son of whom nothing is known, may be 
their burial-place (Bishop Heber’s Travels in India, 
vol. iii. p. 410). 

+ History of India, by Sir Henry Elliot, edited by Prof. 
Dowson ; Shajrdt-ul-Atrak, or Genealogies of the Turks, 
translated by Col. Miles, p. 21, according to which the 
countries Turkey, Sclavonia, Russia, and China were 
founded by and called after Toork, Suklub, Roos, and 
Cheen, four of the eight or nine sons of Japhet. 

3 Researches and Missionary Labours, by the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, 1835, p. 191. 

§ Asrdr-ul-Afdghinah, Secrets of the Afghans, trans- 
lated by Sir William Jomes; Benga! Asiati: Researches, 
1807, vol. ii, p. 69. 





tomb at Chunar on the Ganges is given in Daniell’s 
Views of India, as well as the Majmd-al- Ansdb, the 
house of Afghanistan is Bani Israil, a branch of 
the house of Israil, claiming descent from Afghan, 
one of the grandsons of the Melik Talut or King 
Saul. In one account|] Afghan is described ag 
being the architect employed by Solomon in build- 
ing the temple at Jerusalem, and in another as 
being the nephew of Asaph, the son of Berachia, 
the builder, which adds that he was banished from 
Jerusalem to Damascus a year and a half after the 
death of Solomon on account of his ill conduct, 
The Persian word Afghdn means lamentation, 
groaning, alas, as in Afghin kardan, to make 
lamentation. A map is given in Thornton’s 
gazetteer of Afghanistan in which Kilah (Fort) 
Afghan is marked about twenty miles north from 
Takht-i-Sulimdn (throne of Solomon) and seventy 
west from Jerma. Unfortunately, however, no 
descriptive notice whatever about any one of these 
three ancient cities is given, but it seems more 
than probable that Kilah Afghan marks the site of 
a fort founded by Afghan, and is the place from 
which Afghanistan derives its name. 

According to the Asrdr-ul-Afaghinah, Afghan, 
the founder of the Afghan dynasty, and Oshek, of 
the Osbek family of Khiva and Bokbara,7 from 
Os, self, and Bek or Beg, a lord, implying not 
entitled by birth to the succession, were cousins, 
the sons respectively of Berkia and Irmia, who 
served David and were beloved by him. 

Melik Talut ' King Saul. 





| 
Berkia. Irmia. 


Usbec, Osbek, or Osbeg, 


| 
Afghan, distinguished for 
eminent for his learning. 


his corporal strength. 

While according to the Majmd-al-Anséb, or 
Collection of Genealogies, Afghan, on the contrary, 
was the son of Irmia** (Jeremiah), the son of 
Talut (King Saul), the son of Keis, the son of 
Falegh, the son of Ukhnuakh, the son of Ushruah, 
the son of Judah, the son of Jacob ; the brothers 
Berkia and Irmia, according to both, being sons of 
Saul, tending thereby to show that Hilkiah, the 
devoted to God (as the father of Jeremiah is de- 
signated in the Bible), refers to their grandfather, 
the Melik Talut or King Saul. Is Jerma of 
Elphinstone’s, Thornton’s, and Smith’s maps of 
Afghanistan identifiable with Jeremaiah of Ibn 
Haukal? and in what work of travels is any 
account to be found of Kilah Afghan, Takht- 
i-Suiliman, and Jerma? R. R. W. Ettis. 

Dawlish, 

|| Researches and Missionary Labours, by the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, pp. 208-229. 

€ Wolff, p. 170. 

** D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, vol. ii. p. 338; 
Wolff, p. 229. 
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“ Featner.”—There are several secondary senses 
of this word, which it is worth while throwing 
together for comparison, and endeavouring to trace 
the thread of connexion between. 

To cut a feather is a sea phrase, used of a ship 
when she makes the sea foam before her (Phillips). 
Connected perhaps with this is the expression to 
feather an oar, that is, to turn the blade hori- 
zontally in the back stroke, so as to cut more 
quickly through the resisting air or wind of the 
boat’s way. Following out the same analogy, in 
carpentry feather-edged boards are planks thicker 
on one edge than the other (Bailey), and Halliwell 
gives a feather-edged stone in the same sense. In 
his Dictionary I also find that to feather means 
to bring a hedge or stack gradually and neatly to 
asummit. In this sense, I presume, must mid- 
feather, which I have heard dozens of times in 
Cheshire, be explained. It there means the narrow 
ridge of dry land left between two marl-pits dug 
side by side.* In Yorkshire, mid-feather is given by 
Halliwell as meaning the upright beam that takes 
the two leaves of a barn-door; for which same 
thing an equivalent Old English word, middle- 
spear, is also quoted. Now all these uses seem 
capable of being traced from feather—pluma, but 
I would ask philological experts if the second 
element in mid-feather is so to be derived. There 
may be here a corruption of quite a distinct word. 


ZERO. 


Srr Water Scorr ayp tue Port Haytey.— 
The following letter from Sir Walter Scott to 
William Hayley has, so far as I am aware, never 
appeared in print; it would certainly have been 
introduced by Lockhart in his life of the great 
novelist had its existence been known to him. 
The “ Drum and Trumpet performance ” referred to 
in the letter is The Vision of Don Roderick, pub- 
lished on the 15th of June, 1811. The “ two emi- 
nent public characters” are thus referred to by 
Sir Walter in the preface to his poem :— 

“T think it proper to mention that while I was hastily 
executing a work, written for a temporary purpose, and 
on passing events, the task was most cruelly interrupted 
by the successive deaths of Lord President Blair and 
Lord Viscount Melville. In those distinguished charac- 
ters 1 had not only to regard persons whose lives were 
most important to Scot!and, but also whose notice and 
patronage honoured my entrance upon active life ; and I 
may add, with melancholy pride, who permitted my more 
advanced age to claim no common share in their friend- 
ship.” 

In the second paragraph Sir Walter refers to his 
meditating the erection of a cottage on his newly 
acquired lands on the banks of the Tweed. As he 
purchased the farm of Clarty Hole for 4,0001. of 
borrowed money, it is not to be doubted that he 


* Cotgrave gives “ Entrefossé, the distance or space 
that is between pit and pit or between ditch and ditch,” 
the exact French equivalent of the Cheshire mid-feather. 





was perfectly sincere in his expressed intention of 
constructing on it only a “cottage” or “ bower.” 
But his views rapidly expanded, and within a few 
months builders were at work rearing the first 
portion of the stately house of Abbotsford. A 
garden with “ fruit walls” was part of the original 
design! This letter, I must add, is another con- 
tribution to the columns of “N. & Q.” from the 
collection of the Baron de Bogoushevsky :— 
“ Edinburgh, July 2, 1811. 

“My dear Hayley,—I have not yet thanked you 
for your kind and valued recollection of me in 
the acceptable present of a copy of your plays, be- 
cause I was then in the very agonies of bringing 
forth the enclose! Drum and Trumpet performance, 
which I sent to the press sheet by sheet as fast as 
it was written. The death of two eminent public 
characters interrupted my task not a little, and took 
from me for some time all power of proceeding init. I 
was intimately acquainted with both, and in frequent 
intercourse both familiarly and in the way of public 
business. We shall not soon see two such men in Scot- 
land, to the welfare of which country they were devotedly 
attached. 

“T am just now setting about a task in which I wish I 
had some of your good taste to assist me. I mean build- 
ing myself a cottage, or, in the language of romance, a 
bower upon Tweedside. The situation has a pastoral 
character, but is not of a romantic or beautiful descrip- 
tion. As the little property lies half a mile along the 
banks of a bold and rapid river, I hope I shall finda good 
place for my proposed hut. Can you direct me to any 
good plan for such a cottage? I know you are distin- 
guished for good taste in rural affairs as well as in litera- 
ture. Two things I have determined: oneis to have my 
little garden (having no pretension to fruit walls) close 
to the house, and entering from it like some of your beau- 
tiful old rectories ; the other is to have the offices adjoin- 
ing to the house, for you must know I like to spend 
time in 

Twisting of collars my dogs to hold, 

And combing the mane of my palfrey bold. 
Besides, as my boys, according to the habit of the country, 
will be a great deal in the stable, I wish the suid stable 
to be under my own eye. Excuse my plaguing you with 
these trifles. I have a great notion you can assist me if 
you will think about it. Adieu. Believe me, ever dear sir, 

“ Your truly obliged and faithful 
“ Water Scorr,” 
Cuarves RocGers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Tue Westers anv Conterys.—I think it is 
not generally known that Mrs. Wesley, sister of 
the great-grandfather of Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, is mentioned as a friend by Swift in the first 
of his Letters to Stella. The Dean writes under 
date Dublin, Sept. 2, 1710, “‘I write by this post 
to Mrs. Wesley, and will tell her that she may 
have her bill of one hundred and fifty pounds 
whenever she pleases to send for it.” The lady 
whom he thus mentions is stated in a foot-note in 
my edition of Swift to have been “ Elizabeth, 
wife of Garret Wesley, Esq., and one of the 
daughters of Sir Dudley Colley.” Burke, in his 
Peerage, mentions this Dudley Colley, but does 
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not style him a knight, but adds that he was “ of 
Castle Carbery, and member of the first Parlia- 
ment after the Restoration.” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ax Esicré Port.—There was issued at the 
close of the last century a small poetical pamphlet 
with the following title-page :— 

“Opuscules Poétiques, par l’auteur de l'Epitre 4 mon 
Pé re. 

‘I only wish to please the gentle mind, 
Whom Nature's charms inspire and love of human 
kind.” Dr. BEATTIE. 
A Chelsea: de l'imprimerie de Jaques et Thomas, at the 
Neat Houses, et se vend chez l’auteur, No, 28, Robin- 
son's Lane, 1797.” Svo. pp. 46. 

He received the substantial encouragement of u 
goodly number of subscribers. The chief poem— 
“Les Epoux malheureux”—is given in French 
and in English, “translated by Mr. Ewen.” 
There is some local interest in the lines “On John 
Paulin, Esq., who died at Chelsea, the 19th April, 
1797.” Here is one of the smaller pieces :-— 

* A Mademoiselle —— sur son Mariage. 

Aimable objet en tout tems fait pour plaire ; 

Tu viens de ton époux de recevoir la foi: 

Un tel serment ah ! n’est point téméraire, 

Qui te connais ne peut aimer que toi.” 
Another neat trifle is this translation of Pope’s 
famous epitaph on Newton :— 
“ La nuit voiloit les lois de la nature entiére ; 

Dieu dit, ‘Que Newton soit!’ et tout devint lumiére.’ 
The author of the tract was a M. de Cubiéres, of 
whom further particulars would be acceptable. 

Witiram E. A. Axon, 


HamMer-cLotu.— Former volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
have contained notes as to this word. The earliest 
instance I have noticed of it occurs in a document 
of the time of Queen Mary Tudor, printed in the 
Archeologia: “ Hamer clothes with our armes & 
badges of our colours and all other things apper- 
teininge unto the same wagon” (xvi. 91). 

Epwarp PEacock. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 8. viil. 381, 407, 439, 539 ; ix, 284.] 
GIFTS PLACED IN THE STOCKING AT CHRISTMAS, 
I have not seen the following observance recorded 


anywhere, and having only lately been told it by a 
country person cognizant of its observance both in 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire from personal 
knowledge reaching up to last year, perhaps in 
addition to other folk-lore it may be worth a 
place in “N. & Q.” 

On Christmas Eve, when the inmates of a house 
in the country retire to bed, all those desirous of 
a present place a stocking outside the door of 
their bedroom, with the expectation that some 
mythical being called Santiclaus will fill the 
stocking or place something within it before the 
morning. This is of course well known, and the 
master of the house does in reality place a Christmas 





gift secretly in each stocking ; but the giggling 
girls in the morning, when bringing down their 
presents, affect to say that Santiclaus visited and 
filled the stockings in the night. From what 
region of the earth or air this benevolent Santiclaus 
takes flight I have not been able to ascertain, but 
probably he may be heard of in other counties than 
those I have mentioned. An Exeter resident tells 
me this custom prevails also in Devonshire. 
Epwin Legs, F.LS. 
Green Hill, Worcester. 


tipInG THE Srano.—According to the Penrith 
Observer, this ancient ceremony was “ perpetrated” 
on Friday, the 10th instant, at Sedbergh, in York- 
shire. The “subject,” who is left undescribed, 
was, it appears, “suspected of some act of im- 
morality.” The worthy Observer is much exercised 
about the “ perpetration,” but confesses that th 
Sedbergh folks rather enjoyed it. A. J. M. 


Witcuerart 1x Dorset.— 

“Reports continue to be received, a correspondent 
writes, of a remarkable case of superstition in the village 
of East Knighton, in Dorset. In a cottage dwells a 
woman named Kerley and her daughter, a girl of about 
eighteen, and the latter is supposed to be bewitched— 
to be the subject of the strangest manifestations. It is 
positively declared that articles have been thrown out 
of the cottage into the street although neither window 
nor door was open, and these are stated to have been 
sent flying about in all directions. An old woman 
named Burt is set down as the cause of all the mischief, 
and she is declared to have assumed the form of a bare, 
to have been chased by the neighbours, and then to have 
sat up and looked defiantly at them. It is positively 
believed that until blood is drawn from the witch the 
manifestations will not cease.” 

The above is from the Reigate and Red Hill 
Journal of January 14. I believe Dorset has 
always been rich in witchcraft, and I hope that 
some competent inquirer in the neighbourhood of 
East Knighton will watch the symptoms and de- 
scribe them in “N. & Q.” IF irzHopKINs. 

Garrick Club. 








Aueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


SHELLEY AnD Byron.—In 1826 Messrs. 
Baldwin & Co. published the prospectus of a book 
entitled Letters to an Atheist, apparently intended 
to be a reply to Shelley’s Oxford pamphlet. The 
following extract is of interest just now, when 
the subject of Byron’s religious belief has been 
revived by the publication of Mr. Hodgson’s corre- 
spondence :— 

“Lord Byron, it is at present sufficiently known, had 
very opposite feelings upon this momentous subject from 
those of his sometime companion. Two or three years 
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before the death of the former an Irish nobleman, then RACEHORSES FAMED IN Irn1sH Turr ANNALS.— 
recently = poet my “it . ) a eng of ene | What is known of a horse called Skewball, which 
6 0 ‘ ron lives ng “4s 

— ! rwill dio a. M ho ist!” ‘The same f °né | tradition asserts defeated a celebrated mare called 
enough he will die a Methodist!’ The same informant Miss Grizzl ? 1 wl eae 

added that it was an anecdote then current in Italy that | 418s Grizzie at the Curragh , And when was the 
Lord Byron, upon Shelley's speaking, one stormy evening, | race run? Also, is any printed information to be 
in his usual atheistical ms anner, exclaimed, ‘For God's got concerning the sporting triumphs of two Gal- 
es A ra wy “yp tt t be ar tt of ‘ieht? I don’t way families, the Kirwans and the Lamberts? 
mind it by daylight, but I can't bear it at night. Another renowned animal was Diamond, begot, 
they say, of a sea-horse on the banks of the 


r projector of this work was, I 


The writer « 


believe, Mr. E. A. Kendall, the author of a once | Shannon. D. F. 
well-known book on Catholic Emancipation and 

of several admirable stories for children. Was it LystEensis.— May I revert to a query about this 
ever published ? 3IBLIOTHECARY. word which I put forth eight years ago (4% S. v. 


bi , 360), and to which I received no satisfactory reply ? 
Scrrracan Bisnors.— What is the proper | [t occurs as indicating the nationality of Thomas 
style of epistolary address for these bishops? The | Gemini, who published in Latin an abridgment of 
common idea is that they are simply helpers to | Vesalius’s An ttomy in 1545, and English versions 
the regular bishop, analogous to a curate to an | of the same work in 1553 and 1559. In the Latin 
incumbent. This is borne out by Kelly’s Upper | edition he calls himself Geminus, in the English 
Ten Thousand, whi h gives the forms as “The | ones Gemini. Several correspondents were kind 
Right Rev. the Suffragan Bishop of ——,” and | enough to offer explanations, among them our 
“Right reverend sir.” As some of these aor ya | lamented old friend F. C. H., ever ready with his 
claim to be called “ My lord,” and addressed stores of varied learning. The towns of Licium, 
“The Bishop of So-and-so,” and quarter the arms | Lissa. and Lisi were suggested, and even the river 
of the diocese with their own, and put the mitre | Lysis in Asia; but evidently Lysiensis must be 
on their servants’ liveries and horses’ trappings, it | the a jective of Lysia or Lys jum. Wh t country 
behoves us to know their real position. If they | or town was there so designated which might have 
have a right to a territorial title (apart from that given birth to this Thomas Gemini ? Among 
f the diocese to which they were consecrated | ancient geographical names I find two towns called 
suffragans) and to be styled “My lord,” the | Lysia in Asia and one in the Peloponnesus, but 
general idea of their subsidiary character and | none of these can have been the engraver’s birth- 
the text of our books of authority upon prece- place. J. Drxon. 
dence, &c., ought at once to be set right. FSA. [See “N. & Q.,” 4t S. v. 435, 516 ; vi. 344, 427, 514.] 
TopHamM Famity.—I am anxious to know 
whether the following are of one family :—Edward 








A Mystery.—May I try the ingenuity of your 
correspondents with the following fragment from 
, 


Lampadius, De Illuminatione ?— 


Topham, Trin. Coll., Camb., A.B. 1729, A.M. r ’ } a i ae eRe 
1733, and Fellow; Matthew Topham, St. John’s | vaca Aaprapadny, Biav ace O €VT GU g vA« 
Coll., A.B. 1727 ; Francis Topham, Sidney Coll., Biorw’, 





LL.B. 1734, LL.D. 1739, and Dean of the Arches, | PpOva dypowpevos yAdp, dobe oiAippe tpEro 


York, in 1764 ; Edward Topham, Trin. Coll., who BiBraEys. 
died 1820, aged sixty-nine, in whose memory was 
a tablet in Doncaster Church. A daughter of Dr. 
oe ae “ : 

Fran ~ Topham died at D - ister, 1822, aged of heral tie seals—one of the com p! etest that exist, 
eighty. The first E lw: rd Topham published | 2 therefore one of even scientific i nportance— 
. — preached in Selby Church (date not | the seal of King Richard III. is w: anting, = 
known). Tr. C. have been induced to ask whether a cast of in 
WaLkine 1x Syow axp Frost.—Swift. in one | Plaster, wax, or gutta-percha) co yuld be found. 
of his letters to Stella in January, 1710-11,| Would any of the readers of “N. & Q.” be kind 
observes :— sii >} enough to help me to supply this want of the 


P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


Seat or Kine Ricwarp IIT.— In a collection 


> > ( ? ZY 
“It is a good proverb that the Devonshire people above-mentioned collection ! F, A. Leo. 
have :— 31, Matthiiikirch-Strasse, Berlin. 
‘ Walk fast in snow, in frost walk slow, - - . c 31; 
And still as you go tread on your toe; Francois Carrikri, second son of Philip 
When frost ond snow are both to gether, Caffiéri and of Francoise Renault de Beauvallon, 


,” 





Sit by the fire and spare shoe leather. born in Paris June 18. 1672, died in London 

The “ proverb” is certainly suited to our sharp Feb. 27, 1713, husband of Marie Francoise Grenel, 
frosty and snowy Christmas of 1878. But does it | born June 18, 1676.—From family pape rs and a 
come from Devonshire? I doubt. descriptive indics ition found on the back of an oil 
E. Watrorp, M.A. | picture belonging to one of his descendants 
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Francois Caffiéri is called “ Medallist to Queen 
Ann of England.” The portrait holds in the 
hand a round box, which seems to contain a large 
medal. Are there any proofs, papers, medals, &c., 
which would show whether he was an engraver of 
medals or whether Queen Ann had given hima 
medal as a reward for some service done? Where 
could one find an account of the above or see some 
of his works? E. D 


Boswert THE Enoraver.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information about Boswert 
the engraver and the value of his engravings of 
Rubens’s landscapes? As works of art they are 
poor enough, but [ shall be glad to know whether 
they are of any interest to collectors. 

A. Harry Ewer. 

1, New Burlington Street, W. 


Dicreta.—Can any of your readers favour me 
with the origin of this name? I only know of 
two instances of it—at Walsall and Birmingham — 
and in both towns the place which bears that 
name lies at the foot of a hill and upon a stream. 

W. H. Dutenay. 

Walsall. 


“ Suurrine.”—Mrs, Grote, in a letter to Sir 

W. Molesworth, Aug., 1837, says, “Don’t sit 

smurring indoors, but take air and exercise” 

(Pe rsonal Life of George Grote, p- 121). Was this 

word coined by Mrs. Grote? I can find it in no 

dictionary or glossary. A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


“ Wrest-Beer” anv “ Kiiperxiy.”—What is 
or was “wrest-beer”? I find in Selden’s Table 
Talk, under the head of “ Parliament,” paragraph 4, 
the following :— 

* Dissenters in Parliament may at leng'h come to a 
good end, tho’ first there be a great deal of do, and a 
great deal of noise, which mad wild folks make; just as 
in brewing of Wrest-Beer, there’s a great deal of busi- 
ness in grinding the Mault, and that spoils any man’s 
cloaths that comes near it ; then it must be mash’d, then 
comes a Fellow in and drinks of the wort, and he’s 
drunk, then they keep a huge quarter when they carry 
it into the cellar, and a twelve month after ‘tis delicate 
fine Beer.” 

Being on the subject of beer, I should like to 
hear of any reasonable derivation for “ kilderkin.” 
Is it connected with the Dutch word kinnetje, and 
how came it to be accepted as a measure of capa- 
city? That it has long been so appears from the 
following extract (Diary of Henry Machyn, Camd. 
Soc. Reprint, p. 147), “The xiij day of August 
(1557) was a proclamasyon of alle and bere and 
whatt men shall pay for barelles of alle and bere 
and kylderkyns,” H. E. W. 


Dover. 


Miss Mitrorp.—May I ask whether the late 
Mary Russell Mitford left any heirs or relatives ? 








I ask because I have lately come across a water- 
colour miniature of a “Mary Mitford.” She is 
represented as wearing a spreading lace cap, and 
an old-fashioned shawl thrown round her shoulders, 
I should be glad also to know in what parish her 
cottage near Reading was situated, and whether 
Swallowfield was the original of Our Village. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


MAancuesTEr Paris Cuvurcn.—It appears from 
Mr. Dean’s Life and Teachings of Theodore Parker 
that Parker, when at Manchester, was told that 
Cromwell’s soldiers made barracks of the church, 
and broke down the carved work there (see p. 92), 
Was he not misinformed? I have not means at 
hand to decide the question, but am of opinion 
that the damage done to the old church at 
Manchester was not the work of Oliver. Ano, 


Moor-nitts.—I should very much like to be 
made acquainted with instances of Moot-hills in 
England. I happen to require the information to 
illustrate some researches I am making, but I think 
the subject would prove interesting to “ N. & Q.,” 
as a parallel to the Toot-hills lately ccllected. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


E. P. Lovesoy.—I have the biography of this 
martyr of the anti-slavery cause, written by J. C. 
and Owen Lovejoy, and published at New York 
in 1838. Ought there to be a portrait in it? If 
so, my copy is defective. Has any portrait been 
published of this fine spirit ? 

Wituiam E. A. Axoy. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ARCHIBALD HAMILToy, 
—In St. Peter’s Church, Dublin (which has been 
rebuilt within the last few years), there is a mural 
tablet, in the north transept, with this inscription: 

“ Near this place lieth the body of Lieutenant General 
Archibald Hamilton, who was an officer in the Siege of 
Londonderry. in the year of our Lord 1688, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the defence of the religion and 
libertyes of his country, and served abroad with reputa- 
tion during all the wars of King William and Queen 
Anne. He died the 15" day of July, 1749, aged eighty- 
two.” 

Can any one tell me to which branch of the great 
family of Hamilton this distinguished officer be- 
longed? Iam anxious to ascertain what I ask 
without delay ; and I have consulted Sir Bernard 
3urke and other authorities, but without success. 
Some correspondent of “N. & Q.” may be able to 
inform me. ABHBA. 


Avrnorsnip or Booxs sy THE Rev. Heyry 
Curistmas, F.R.S.—Can any correspondent either 
supplement or complete the following list of 
this author's publications? For many years 


Mr. Christmas~ filled the post of Librarian 
at Sion College in London Wall, was some 
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time Incumbent of Verulam Chapel, Lambeth, 
and Thursday morning lecturer at St. Peter’s 
upon Cornhill, London. He died about ten 
years ago, and was buried at Norwood Cemetery. 
The notice of his books in Allibone’s Dictionary 
of Authors, vol. i. p. 381, is as meagre as it is 
incomplete. My small library contains the fol- 
lowing books of his :— 

The Cradle of the Twin Giants Science and History. 
2 vols. post 8vo., 1849. Pp. 354 and 402. (Prefixed 
to vol. i. is a very long list of books consulted on the 
subject.) 

The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. (frontispieces from sketches by the author), 
1851. Pp. 324, 326, and 374. 

Scenes in the Life of Christ. 1 vol. post. 8vo., 1853. 
Pp. 191. (These are lectures delivered at St. Peter's 
upon Cornhill.) 

Echoes of the Universe (seventh edition). Small 8vo., 
1863. Pp. 294. (An advertisement at the end of this 
book mentions him as the author of Sin: its Causes and 


Consequences.) 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Gopivo.”—Bailey, in his Dictionary, gives 
this word, adding “ in cookery a delicious kind of 
fare.” I never heard of it. Are the ingredients 
of the dish known and revivable in days degene- 
rate, or must we set it down as a delightful some- 
thing appertaining to the joys of the good old 
time now lost ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue “Brive Pic.”—What is symbolized by that 
mythical animal the “blue pig”? It is used as 
a public-house sign, and the armorial bearings of 
the Scrovigni di Padova were, Argent, a sow azure, 
referred to by Dante :— 

“Un, che d’ una scrofa azzurra e grossa 
Segnato avea lo suo sacchetto bianco.” 
Inf., xvii. 64. 
B. D. M. 


Canons, PReEBENDARIES, AND Honorary 
Cayons.—What is the exact difference between 
prebendaries and canons? When, and under 
what circumstances, was the office of honorary 
canon instituted? When an honorary canon 
removes to another diocese from the one in which 
he was when he was so honoured (not to say, as I 
might, from Ireland to England), is he justified in 
carrying his title with him? And would it not be 
well, for the sake of distinction, that honorary 
canons should at all times be so styled ? 

ABHBA. 


Avtnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 


** Then silent, but with blinding tears, 
I gathered all the love of years,” &c. 
F. E. E. 








Replies. 


JOHN BUTLER, LORD DUNBOYNE, ROMAN 
CATHOLIC BISHOP OF CORK. 
(5 S. xi. 8, 31.) 

An interesting account of Lord Dunboyne will 
be found in the Rev. Thomas R. England’s Life of 
the Rev. Arthur O'Leary (Lond., 1822), p. 222 et 
seq. Father O'Leary himself, it appears, had been 
charged with having read his recantation in St. 
Werburgh’s Church in Dublin, and in a letter 
referring to this statement the witty Franciscan 
friar observed :— 

*T do not consider Lord Dunboyne as a model after 
whom I should copy. With his silver locks, and at an 
age when persons who had devoted themselves to the 
service of the altar in their early days should, like the 
Emperor Charles V., rather think of their coffins than 
the nuptial bed, that prelate married a young woman. 
Whether the glowing love of truth or Hymen’s torch 
induced him to change the Roman Pontifical for the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Psalms he and I often 
sang together for a bridal hymn, his own conscience is 
the best competent to determine. Certain, however, it 
is, that if the charms of the fair sex can captivate an 
old bishop to such a degree as to induce him to renounce 
his Breviary, similar motives and the prospect of 
aggrandizement may induce a young ecclesiastic to change 
his cassock.” 

Mr. England asserts that— 

“Lord Dunboyne never officiated in the Protestant 
Church, After his apostasy he frequented the services 
of that religion on Sundays; and on one or two occa- 
sions, when ordinations were held in the chapel of Trinity 
College during his residence in Dublin, he was invited 
to assist at the imposition of hands, but he studiously and 
anxiously declined doing so.” 

On the painful intelligence being conveyed to 
Rome of the bishop’s marriage, Pope Pius VI. 
addressed to him a letter, of which the Latin 
original and an English translation are printed in 
the work above cited. 

Tuompson Coorer, F.S.A. 

A few additional particulars of the career of this 
Bishop of Cork, who is the only authenticated 
instance of apostasy among the Irish hierarchy 
from the period of its disestablishment in 1533 by 
King Henry VIII., may be added in amplification 
of Dr. Jessorr’s notice. He was a younger son 
of a noble and ancient house, being third son of 
Edmond Butler, of Dunboyne, in the county 
of Meath, by courtesy eighth Baron Dunboyne (who 
died Nov., 1732), and Anne, daughter of Oliver 
Grace, of Shanganagh, in the county of Tipperary. 
He succeeded to the titular dignity of Lord Dun- 
boyne on the death of his nephew, Edmund Creagh 
3utler, styled eleventh baron, in his minority, 
Dec., 1785, and to the family estates on conform- 
ing to the established religion of the kingdom, and 
reading his recantation of the faith of his fore- 
fathers in the parish church of Clonmel, Aug. 19, 
1787. He had been nominated to the see of Cork 
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by brief of Pope Clement XIITI., dated April 16, 
1763, being consecrated in June following, and 
resigned that bishopric December 13, 1786. The 
aged ex-bishop next consummated his apostasy by 
violating his vow of celibacy, and marrying “5 
daughter of — Theobald, Esq., of Wilford, co. 
Tipperary, who survived him sixty years. She 
entered into a second matrimonial engagement 
with J— Hubert Moore, Esq., of Shannon Grove, 
Kins g’s C yunty, barrister-at-law, but died issueless 
August, 1860, aged ninety-six years. 

Lord Dunboyne, as he was designated—being by 
courtesy twelfth Baron Dunboyne—died May 7, 
1800, at his residence, Dunboyne Castle, an octo- 
genarian, having a few days before his death been 

Jatholic faith by the Rev. William 





reconciled to the Cat 
Gahan, D.D., a well-known Augustinian friar. 
This venerable priest had been acquainted with 
him from 17s 3, when he visited him at his country 
seat of Monkstown, near Cork, and was summoned 
at his own particular request to attend him in his 
last illness, by permission of Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin. By his will he bequeathed the Dunboyne 
estate to Maynooth College for the education of 
Catholic b) hs intended for the priesthood, de- 
vising his other estate to his heir-at-law and family. 
Sut this be jue st was di puted in De cember, 1801, 
in a suit against the trustees of 
ground that any one “ relapsing 
the Protestant rel 
of the laws made in favour of Roman C atholics, | 
and was therefore incapable of making a will of 
landed property under the penal laws.” Dr, Gahan 
was examined at the Assizes at Trim, August 24, 
1802, to elicit from him whether he administered 
the last sacraments to Lord Dunboyne ; and on 
his refusing to reveal the secrets of the confessional 
was sentenced to imprisonment in the gaol of 
Trim “ for contempt of court ” by Lord Kilwarden. 
But the jury having found, ona separate issue sent 
to them, th it the deceased had died a Catholic, the 
judge directed the witness’s release after a week’s 
confinement ; and this venerable “ confessor” died 
on Dec. 6, 1804, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, and fiftieth of the priesthood. 

The title of Dunboyne in the peerage of Ireland 
was created by King Henry VIII. on June 11, 
1541, but was forfeited in the person of James, 
fourth baron, for his implication in the rebellion of 
1641 ; he was outlawed in 1691 for adherence to the 
cause of King James II. The attainder was not 
reversed till Oct. 26, 1827, when James, thirteenth 
titular 9 n, was restored by the reversal of the 
outlawries affecting the title. A. 8. A. 

Richmond, Surrey 


“How Lorp Nairn was Savep” (5% §. xi. 
9, 38.)—A friend of mine points out to me that a 
correspondent asks of you (ante, p. 9) for an ex- 





Maynooth, on the 
into Popery from | 
igion was deprived of the benefit | 








planation of a line occurring in some verses of 
mine :— 
“ And Kenmure lads were men in vain,” 
One of the most spirited of the Scotch Jacobite 
songs, with which everybody was familiar when I 
was young, begins thus :— 
“ Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 
Oh, Kenmure’s lads are men. 

shall be surprised to learn that they are less 
popular now than then. What the song specially 
refers to I do not know, but any Scotch gentle- 
man whose ancestors were “out” in ’15 or 45 
could probably supply the required information. 

Francis H. Dorie. 

Percy Byssne SHetiey (5" S$. xi. 45.)—Dr. 
Rocers has kindly presented us with a slightly 
modified version of about two-thirds of a letter 
printed at pp. 139 and 140 of The Shelley 
Memorials (either edition—the text is identical in 
all three); but this extract is not, I observe, 
described as a P urt of a letter. Will Dr. Rocers 
say whether he himself transcribed the extract 
from “the original in the poet’s handwriting, in 
the possession of the Baron de Bogoushevsky”? 
If he did trans cribe it, and if the name which 
occurs at the ope ning is Gibson instead of Gisborne, 
the baron’s document is not the original, but, I 
should fear, a forgery perpetrated since i st 
summer. The original letter was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson on July 22 last. Mr. Naylor, 
| the well-known autograph dealer, bought it for 
4l. 5s., and afterwards offered it for sale at the 
price of 8/. 8s., and, in doing so, printed in his 
catalogue precisely that portion of the letter which 
Dr. Rocers has communicated,—Gihson and all, 
including the dots in Dr. Rocers’s last line but 
three, which represent the words, “and have 
marked the poem I mean by across.” The original 
letter, which came straight from the family of Mr. 
Ollier, to whom it was addressed, then had the 
name Gisborne plainly enough, as Mr. Naylor will 
see if he still has it ; and I believe it was headed 
“ Pisa, November 10th, 1820,” as in the Memorials, 
while Mr. Naylor and Dr. Rocers agree in giving 
the date as “ Pisa, 10 Nov., 1820.” The original 
unquestionably bore an address last July (“ Messrs. 
Ollier, Booksellers, Vere Street, Bond Street, 
London”) and two postmarks (“ Pisa” and 
“F, P. O., De. 19, 1820”), and it was marked 
outside with 5s. 9d. postage. Mr. Naylor described 
it as having an address, but did not give it or say 
to whom; and Dr. Rocers - the baron’s 
“ original” has no address. Dr. Rocers gives two 
emendations on Mr. Naylor’s version : he reads 
a for the at the end of his fourth line, and without 
for with in his fifth line. The two curious mis- 
takes thus corrected are not Shelley’s, and help to 
furnish a basis of speculation. If Baron de Bogou- 


shevsky has not been the victim of a forg gery 
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executed by transcribing in an assumed hand Mr. 
Naylor’s extract, how came his document into 
existence in so different a form from that of the 
true original? Dr. Rogers will doubtless obtain 
and place before us a history of that document. 
H. Buxton Formay. 
38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


EricrkaAmM on Beau Nasu (5 §, x, 429; xi. 
12.\—As the authorship of this epigram is any- 
thing but certain, it is unfortunate that the epi- 
gram collectors have not paid more attention to 
the subject. Booth (3rd ed., 1874, p. 81) and 
Dodd (1870, p. 345) both attribute it to Chester- 
field, without suggesting any alternative, while the 
latest editor, Davenport Adams (p. 139), though 
he assigns it to Mrs. Brereton, so painfully mis- 
quotes it as to show that he has not seen either 
Mrs. Brereton’s book or the point of the epigram. 

I have taken the trouble to consult Poems on 
Several Occasions, by Mrs. Jane Brereton, Lond., 
1744, and I think that Mr. Sotty will be sur- 
prised to hear that the verses printed there at 
pp. 121-2 consist of the six stanzas that he has 
found in Dr. Maty’s edition of Chesterfield’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, published in 1777. The stanza 
beginning “Immortal Newton” does not appear. 
And indeed this stanza can surely never have 
belonged to the original epigram ; nobody prefaces 
his own epigrams with a commendatory verse. 

The matter is certainly not quite clear; but it 
appears to me probable that Mrs. Brereton wrote 
these six stanzas (the first five of which, it must 
be admitted, are scarcely worthy of the sixth), and 
that the “Immortal Newton” stanza may have 
been Lord Chesterfield’s comment upon Mrs. 
Brereton’s epigram. The lady’s one vigorous 
stanza and Chesterfield’s comment may then have 
passed into circulation together. At the same 
time it is not so easy to see how in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine this verse came to be prefixed to Mrs. 
Brereton’s, for she was a contributor to the Maga- 
zine, and we should rather expect to find her 
verses published there in their integrity. I ought 
perhaps to add that in the final stanza there are 
some slight variations between the version of the 
Magazine (already quoted by Mr. Sotty) and 
that in Mrs. Brereton’s Poems. In the latter 
place the exact words are :— 

“ The Picture placed the Busts between 
Adds to the Thought much Strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly ’s at full Length.” 
Ervest C. Tomas. 


“On Mr. Nash's Picture at full Length, between the 





Busts of Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. Pope. 
I. | 
The old Zgyptians hid their Wit 
In Hieroglyphick Dress, 
To give Men Pains to search for it, 
And please themselves with Guess. 





II. 
Moderns to tread the self same Path, 
And exercise our Parts, 
Place Figures in a Room at Bath: 
Forgive them, God of Arts ! 
III. 
Newton, if I can judge aright, 
All Wisdom doth express ; 
His Knowledge gives Mankind new Light, 
Adds to their Happiness. 


IV. 
Pope is the Emblem of true Wit, 
The Sun-shine of the Mind; 
Read o’er his Works for Proof of it, 
You ’ll endless Pleasure find, 
v. 
Nash represents Man in the 
Made up of Wrong and Right; 
Sometimes a Knave, sometimes an Ass, 
Now blunt, and now polite. 


ass 


M 
. ’ 
} 


vI. 
The Picture, plac’d the Busts between, 
Adds to the Thought much Strength, 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly ’s at full Length.” 

From Poems on Several Occasions, by Mrs. 
Jane Brereton, p. 121 (London, printed by Edw. 
Cave at St. John’s Gate, 1744). R. F. 8. 
The version of this epigram which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1741, 
consists of two verses only (beginning with the 
words “ Immortal Newton ” and “ This picture”), 
and does not bear any signature. They have been 
already printed in the columns of “N. & Q.” In 
the volume of Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Mrs. Jane Brereton (London, printed by Edward 
Cave, 1744), the epigram is diluted into six verses, 
the second verse of the original remaining unin- 


jured and concluding the poem. The latter version 


is reprinted with a few unimportant verbal altera- 
tions in Pearch’s Collection of Poems (1770), 
vol. iv. pp. 57-58, and is of course attributed by 
the compiler to the E— of C—. 
W. P. Courtney. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


LavaTter on Guosts (5 §. x. 496.)—The 
author of this curious book, to which Teissier 
gives great praise, was a Swiss Protestant, who 
died in 1586, canon and pastor of Eibourg, in the 
canton of Zurich. Besides several theological 
works he wrote the treatise referred to, of which 
the following is the full title :— 

“De Spectriz, Lemuribus, et Magnis et Insolitis 
fragoribus, variisque preesagitionibus, que plerumque 
obitum hominum, magnas clades, mutationesque Im- 
periorum precedunt. Liber unus, Ludovico Lavatero 
Tigurino Autore.” 

The first edition of this was printed at Zurich in 
1570, 8vo.; my own copy bears the imprint 
“ Geneve, apud Eustathium Vignon, M.D.LXXX.”; 
there is an edition, Lugd. Bat., 1687, 12mo.; 
and there is a French version, 1571, 8vo. In the 
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year following this appeared the English transla- 
tion, of which the title runs :— 

“ Of Ghostes and Spirites walking by Night, and of 
Strange Noyses, Crackes, and Sundry Forewarnynges 
which commonly happen before the Death of Menne, 
great Slaughters, and Alterations of Kyngidoms,” &c. 
Translated into English by R. H. London, 1572, 4to. 
This writer must not be confounded with his 
grandson, Johannes Rodolphus Lavater, who died 
Canon of Zurich, in 1625, author of a curious and 
rare volume, De Variis Prodigtis, anno 1608, visis, 
&c., nor, of course, with the much more recent and 
far better known John Caspar Lavater, also of 
Zurich, the celebrated author of the Essays on 
Physiognomy, whose ghost-beset and wonder- 
haunted youth would suggest some hereditary con- 
nexion with these like-named thaumaturgists of 
an older day. Witi1am Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham, 


Louis Lavater was a Protestant divine, 1527- 
1586, who lived and died at Zurich. He was a 
voluminous writer, and took an active interest in 
the labours of his father-in-law, Henry Bullinger. 
The title of his book on ghosts, &c., is thus given 
in Ames’s Typo. Antiq. :— 

“Of ghostes and spirites walking by night, and of 
strange noyses, crackes, and sundry forewarnynges, 
whiche commonly happen before the death of menne, 
great slaughters, and alterations of kyngdomes. One 
booke, written by Lewes Lauaterus of Tigurine, and 
translated into Englyshe by R. H.—Imprinted by 
Richard Watkins, 1572. Title, translator's epistle, dedi- 
cation to Lord John Steigerus, Cosul of Berna, table 
of chapters, faultes escaped, X&c., an advertisement, and 
pp. 220, 4to.” 

There was also a second edition printed by 
Thomas Creed in 1596. The book is not rare. 
Lowndes mentions five copies sold at auction as 
fetching from 18s. to 27. It was first printed in 
Latin at Zurich in 1570, and a French translation 
was published in 1571. Epwarp Sotty. 


Ludwig Lavater was the author of a number 
of works on theology and history, ecclesiastical 
and literary, which are not without learning 
or merit (Biog. Universelle). Amongst others, 
he wrote the life of the Reformer Bullinger, 
who was his father-in-law, and the work on 
ghosts, &c., which was published at Zurich in 
Latin, 1570, and was soon translated into several 
other languages. Two editions of the English 
translation are in the British Museum library, one 
published in 1572 and another in 1596. A copy 
bearing date 1572 was bought for 2/. at Sir Mark 
Sykes’s sale, from which it seems to be a scarce 


work. J. Browy. 
Temple. 


The price at sales has varied from 2l. to 18s. 





Sermons on 2 Chron. vi. 26-31 was translated by 
W. Barlow, B.D., Lond., 1596. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Curious Cotncipences (5 §,. x. 385, 502; xi, 
32.)—The rejoinder of Dr. Caance so puzzles me 
that I have re-read his original communication 
and my reply to see whether I can discover my 
“misapprehension.” I made an omission cer- 
tainly, “ that the sisters had met there before, but 
only once or twice, and that at long intervals, and 
the place was chosen because there is an entrance 
hall where one can sit down”; but this only 
makes an addition to my theory of “probabilities,” 

Then he says, “ The Crystal Palace Bazaar was 
simply chosen as a place of meeting ; neither of 
the sisters wished to buy anything, and having 
met outside they did not go into it”; and then 
adds, “so much for Cuarry’s first probability ”»— 
a conclusion which to my simplicity appears most 
lame and impotent. 

Then the learned doctor pelts me with proverbs. 
He says I am “ not one to whom ‘a word to the 
wise,’ &c., will apply.” I argued the question on 
the evidence he supplied, and if he made it “ too 
concise” that is not my fault. If I am to give an 
immediate assent to every story without testing it 
by the laws or principles of evidence or by com- 
mon sense, or if I am “ to believe without exami- 
nation,” then I should have that sort of wisdom 
that our figurative neighbours indicate when they 
denominate a man who possesses it a gobemouche. 
Then the doctor speaks of “glass houses and 
throwing stones.” 1 was not guilty of this. Every 
person who prints and publishes his opinion chal- 
lenges criticism ; and I simply tried to argue that 
something that he would make out as wonderful 
or miraculous was only one of those chance meet- 
ings of which every one’s memory can supply 
instances without end. 

The proverbs remind me of what Don Quixote 
says : “ Likewise, Sancho, intermix not in your 
discourse that multitude of proverbs you are wont: 
for though proverbs are short sentences, you often 
drag them in by the head and shoulders, that they 
seem rather cross purposes than sentences.” 

“ Heaven alone can remedy that,” quoth Sancho, 
“ for I know more proverbs than will fill a book ; 
and when I talk they crowd so thick into my 
mouth, that they jostle which shall get out first, 
but my tongue tosses out the first it meets, though 
it be not always very pat.” 

Dr. Cuance adds in a note, “ But my opinion 
is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there 
would have been no previous meeting or agree- 
ment, and certainly there was not in this case.” 

Does he mean to say that out of one hundred 


Of his other writings, The Book of Ruth ex- | meetings at, in, or outside the Crystal Palace 


— in Twenty-eight Sermons was translated 


Bazaar ninety-nine are by chance or accident? 


y Ephraim Pagitt, Lond., 1586; and Three | If he does, that was and is the extent of my con- 
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tention ; and if in my little or no wisdom I can 
see nothing “ curious” in the meeting of his two 
ladies making part of the ninety-nine cases, he 
must forgive me, and I respectfully bid him fare- 
well. CLaRRY. 


AND OTHER VERBAL CATCHES 
(5@ S. x. 442, 500.)—I am surprised that Dr. 
Cuance has not met with “a single example in 
German.” I have heard several which are not only, 
like those quoted by your correspondents, allitera- 
tive catches, but also shrewd proverbial philosophy. 
I only remember one, which I learned more than 
thirty-five years since, when beginning the study of 
German, and which I have frequently since heard 
repeated both in England (by teachers and 
learners) and in Germany. Indeed, I thought it 
was generally taught to boys in this country, so as 
to help them in acquiring the pronunciation of the 
German ch :— 


ALLITERATIVE 


“Wenn mancher Mann wiiszte wer mancher Mann wiir’ 
Thiit mancher Manu manchem Mann manchmal mehr 
Ehr’ ; 
Weil mancher Mann aber nicht weisz wer mancher 
mann ist 


Drum man her Mann wmanchen Mann manchmal 
vergiszt. 
Rica. C. Curistie. 
Manchester. 
Funerat Armour in Cuurcnes (5 S, ix. 
429; x. ll, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317.)—I 


} } » 
snouid § ty, 


from my own experience, that in some 


cases the armour and weapons suspended in 
churches were those actually worn, and in others 
they were merely imitations, and this opinion 


many of ies readers would, [am sure, endorse. 
Shakspeare alludes to the custom as follows :— 
n. Is’t Cade that I have 
traitor? 
Sword, I will ha'low thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o’er my tomb when I am dead.” 
K. Henry Vi, Part IL. Act iv. sc. 10. 
Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, has the 
following note upon the origin of the custom :— 
“1718. April 19. The custom of hanging up the 
armour of kings and nobles in churches came from 
Canute’s placing his crown upon the head of the crucifix 
at Wi:.chester, after he found that he could not make 
the waters obey him.”—Second ed., vol. ii. p. 59. 
Napoleon I., on entering Potsdam in 1806, after 
the battles of Jena and Auerstadt, is recorded to 
have taken the sword of Frederick the Great from 
the church where it hung, and to have sent it, 
with other relics of that great captain, to the In- 
valides at Paris. “ I am better pleased with these 
relics,” said N; ipoleon, as he took the sword of 
Frederick from above the tomb where it hung and 
drew it from its scabbard, “than if I had found a | 
treasure of twenty millions of francs,” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


slain, that monstrous 


The practice of hanging the arms and accoutre- 
ments of persons of note over their tombs is not 
confined to England. In 1444 a dispute arose 
betwixt the two powerful Angus families of Lind- 
say and Ogilvy as to the justiciarship of the regality 
of the Abbey of Arbroath. The matter could not 
be peaceably settled, and the parties came to blows 
at Arbroath on Sunday, January 23, 1445, when 
was fought betwixt the adherents of the Earl of 
Crawford and those of Sir Alexander Ogilvy of 
Inverquharity what is known in local history as 
the battle of Arbroath. It oy ome disastrously 
to the Ogilvys, Sir Alexander being killed in a 
running fight at the Loan of the Leys during the 
flight after their discomfiture at Arbroath. Ogilvy 
was interred in the Ogilvy aisle of the parish 
church of Kinnell, and over his tomb was sus- 
pended his boot with the spur attached. In pro- 
cess of time the boot rotted away, but the spur 
remained suspended in the aisle until about the 
year 1815, when the aisle was taken down. After- 
wards it was kept in the church, which too was 
demolished in 1855, and a new one erected on a 
slightly different site. But the spur was preserved 
by the then minister, the Rev. Dr. Walker, and 
was hung up in the vestibule of the new church. 
The spur is of great size, being nine inches in 
length, and four in width at the fork ; the rowel 
is as large as a crown piece, and has twenty-seven 
points. About a year ago I was in the church of 
Kinnell, and saw the spur still hanging up in the 
vestibule of the church, a curious relic of a san- 


guinary fight that occurred above four centuries 
ago. Joun CARRIE. 


Bolton. 


The various communications on this subject 
suggest the question as to in whom is vested the 
ownership of these relics. Who, for instance, could 
claim the right to remove to Farleigh Hungerford 
the old armour which was preserved in the prebendal 
church at Exeter? Again, how did Mr. Stanhope 
obtain permission to remove to Cannon Hall the 
bow which used to hang in Hathersage Church, 
and which has been known for centuries as the 
bow of Little John, who was buried there? 

The inquiry is partly answered by Gerard Legh 
in his Accidence of Armoury, f. 134, where he 
says :— 

“ Therefore gentlemen should not suffer Little John 
or Much the Miller’s son to be arraied in cotes of arms, 
as I have seene some wear at Whitsontide in May pole 
mirth, which have bin pulled downe and given to them 
by the churchwardens of Gotham.” 

TREGEAGLE. 

About 1850 (I am not certain of the year) I was 
in Aldborough, Holderness, Yorkshire, and was 
there informed that there was an old iron helmet 
in the church, which was employed habitually as 
a coal- scuttle to replenish the church fires in 








winter. I was not there at any Sunday service, so 
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that I cannot give ocular evidence of this archzo- 
logical profanation. 


Lower Peover, Cheshire, may be added to the 
list of churches where these relics are preserved, 
or were preserved five or six years since, for I 
have not visited it very lately. There were one or 
two gauntlets, a helmet, and other fragments of 
armour hanging upon the wall on each side of the 
chancel within the altar rails. 

R0BERT HoLLanp. 

Runcorn. 


In the interesting old church of Lower Peover, 
near Knutsford, co. Chester, there is a mortuary 
chapel of the Shakerley family, in which, above 
the monument of a member of that house, are sus- 
pended some small pieces of funeral armour. I 
have not visited the church for more than eight 
years, so I cannot speak with precision, but I 
believe there are gauntlets, spurs, and helmet. 

J. L. Warren. 


Some ancient helmets and swords, and, if my 
memory is not at fault, at least one breastplate, 
used to hang on the wall over the north side of 
the communion table in the church of my native 
parish, Hatfield Peverel, near Chelmsford. I do 
not know whether they still are there, as I have 
not seen them for twenty years, and the church 
has passed through the modern process of “ restora- 
tion”: I know not whether to its improvement or 
not. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead. 


In the most interesting church of Astley, War- 
wickshire, there are some helmets, &c., high up on 
a window-sill of the northern wall of the nave. 
These, doubtless, once belonged to the vanished 
tombs of the beautiful and most interesting ala- 
baster effigies of the Greys (Marquis of Dorset, 
temp. Henry VII. and VIII.), now stuck upright 
in the tower wall. This deeply interesting church 
deserves to be better cared for. W. H. H. R. 


Two helmets are hung up in the parish church 
of Hayes, about twelve miles out of London on the 
G, W. R. W. S. Ranpatt. 


There is a helmet and moor-hen in the church of 
Netherbury, Dorset; Melplaish Court, an old 
manor-house (now a farm-house), in that parish, 
having formerly belonged to Sir Thomas More, and 
the crest is his. C. E. K. 


I was in the large church at Burford three or 
four years back, and remember seeing a very good 
specimen of a tilting helmet in a mortuary chapel. 
I forget whether there were other pieces of armour. 
The church has lately been undergoing some 
restoration, I hope without prejudice to the helmet. 

Gisses Ricavp. 





Superstition tn Suropsuire (5 §, xi. 45.)— 
An excellent article on this subject appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph of the 17th inst. The writer 
pointed out that the method of divination— 
commonly called the “Bible and the key ”—whichso 
sorely scandalized the Ludlow magistrates is closely 
akin to the well-known medizval diversion called 
the Sortes Virgiliane, which consisted in opening 
a volume of Virgil’s works and forecasting the 
future from some word or passage taken at random. 
The sacred book is now the modern substitute, 
and there is little doubt but that the superstition 
is thousands of years older than even the Virgil of 
the Augustan age. It is worthy of notice that in 
some parts of England a custom is practised on 
New Year’s Day called “Dipping.” A Bible is 
laid on the table at breakfast time, and those who 
wish to consult it open it at random, and it is sup- 
posed that the events of the ensuing year will 
be in some way described by the contents of the 
chapter contained in the two open pages. For 
further information on this point consult Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, 1849, vol. i. p. 20; Thiselton 
Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 1876, p. 5; and 
“N. & Q.,” 2° S. xii. 303. » Soe 


Who ittustratep Lams’s “TaLes FROM 
Smakesrean”? (5 §. xi. 27.)—I possess the 
third edition of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespear, 
London (M. J. Godwin & Co.), 1816, 2 vols., with 
twenty plates, being one to each tale. I have 
always understood that these plates were designed 
by Mulready, but I cannot refer to any recorded 
authority for this opinion. I believe that I was 
first told the fact by the late Mr. John Miller, 
bookseller, who had it from Mr. Sheepshanks, and 
a better authority than Mulready’s patron could 
not well be. Henry B, Wueattey. 


I have the edition of 1807, said to be illustrated 
by Mulready, but from the style I should think 
more likely by Blake ; also a copy of the edition 
of 1857, illustrated by Harvey. 

Wm. FREELOVvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

Tuomas Orway, THE Dramatist (5" §, xi. 46.) 
—Cibber tells that Otway attempted to borrow a 
shilling of a gentleman of whom he had some 
knowledge :— 

“ The gentleman was quite shocked to see the author 
of Venice Preserved begging bread, and compassionately 
put into his hand a guinea. Mr. Otway, having thanked 
his benefactor, retired, and changed the guinea to pur- 
chase a roll; as his stomach was full of wind by excess 
of fasting, the first mouthful choaked him, and in- 
stantaneously put a period to his days.” 

He mentions this, however, only as a report, his 
own account being that “Poor Otway died of 
want in a public-house on Tower Hill, in the 
thirty-third year of his age, 1685.” 

J. Kyicut. 
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Morto ror AN Inpex (5" §. xi. 5.)—The 


Horatian quotation of W. T. M. could not well be | 


surpassed in brevity and neatness. If anybody | 
dissents, I would suggest another, very like it, 
from Virgil :—“ Coram quem queeritis adsum ” 
(Ain., i. 595). But I prefer Horace. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Davip Srmpson’s CoLLtection oF Hyrmys (5 
S. x. 469.)—The volume inquired for is :— 

“A Collection of Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, for the Use of Christians of every Denomination. 
By the Rev. D. Simpson, M.A. The Second Edition, 
with an Ap pendix, Macclesfield, printed for T. Bayley, 
1780.’ 

Shakespere, Spenser, Milton, Thomson, Pope, 
Giles Fletcher, Bunyan, Young, and Dryden are 
all laid under contribution. It is rather startling 
to one’s nerves to come upon the following :-- 

“ Weep no more, Christian Friends, weep no more, 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead.” 
But I suppose we must accept the editor’s apology 
in the preface :— 

“ Some few of the Compositions may rather be called 
divine Poems than Songs or Hymns. These are more 
particularly intended for the Improvement and Enter- 
tainment of young People, and those ‘among the Poor 
whose Minds have happily taken a religious Turn, but 
who are not able to purchase many Books.” 

The book she ull be forwarded for A MancnEsTER 
PyTHAGOREAN’s inspection on > - of his name 
and address T. Brooke. 

157, Richme 1cnd Road, Hackney. 


Locat Toasts (5° §, x. 513.)—To those who 
are interested in this subject it may not be unin- 
teresting to record the following agricultural 
“health.” It is frequently to be heard in Fifeshire 
taverns during the ploughmen’s hiring fairs. 
“Here’s health to men, daith to swine, an’ a 
hellish crap o’ tatties!” It might be difficult to 
find a more appropriate toast for a ploughman, or 
one expressed with such Scotch earnestness. The 
wish of death to the swine is expressive at the 
Martinmas time, when the pig-sticking generally 
takes place, and so provides the farm-servant’s 
household with bacon. The “hellish crap o’ 
tatties” is a true ploughman’s wish, especially 
when so many yards of growing potatoes on the 
farm form a part of his wages. 

James PurRVEs, 

Edinburgh. 


Lavra Basst (5 §. xi. 8) was one of the many 
distinguished ladies who have at various times 
helped to add to the fame of the illustrious Univer- 
sity of Bologna ; 5 oat inasmuch as she lived in the 
reigns of George I and IT., it is not — that she 
can have given 1 Shakes speare the character of Portia. 
He may “have taken it, however,” rom Novella 
d’ Andrea, another of these ladies, who was Pro- 


| fessor of Jurisprudence in the university about the 
year 1366, and was celebrated, like Hypatia, for 
her beauty as well as her learning. The names of 
| the female professors are still held in honour at 
| Bologn: a, and portraits, more or less authentic, of 
several of them are to be had there. I bought 
a set at the university not long ago, and the 
portrait of Novella fully justifies her reputation. 
The following list (I do not say it is exhaustive) 
gives the name and chair and approximate date of 
every female professor at Bologna whom I know of : 

— Calderini, ): Jurisprudence. 

Novella d’ Andrea, 1366: Jurisprudence, 

Properzia de’ Rossi, 1500: Sculpture. 

Elisabetta Sirani, 1600: Painting. 

Laura Bassi, 1723: Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

—— Manzolini, 1760: Anatomy. 

Matilda Tambroni, 1794: Greek. 

Matilda Tambroni was a friend of Mezzofanti. 
Properzia de’ Rossi, who is buried in the cathedral, 
had a history, and a romantic one. A. J. M. 


| 
| 


| 


“Tne PILOT THAT WEATHERED THE StoRM” 
(5™ §. xi. 47.)—This well-known song was written 
by Canning in 1802. Gerorce M. TRAHERNE. 


Mr. H. Cleland, in his Life of William Pitt 
1807}, states of this song, written by Canning, 
that “the verses were composed for a convivial 
party in the City in honour of Mr. Pitt, under the 
title of ‘ The Pilot that weathered the Storm.’” 

Frepk. RULE. 

[We have forwarded both copies of the song to Tne 

Docror. ] 


Attar Wry (5 §. xi. 48.)—With reference to 
Mr. Watrorp’s query, tent is not a red wine. 
The colour is dark brown, and not being red or 
ruby coloured, like claret and port, it is called 
white in contradistinction to red. y. We 


Genius (5 §. xi. 47.)—Did not the Great Duke 
define genius to be “common sense adapted to un- 
common circumstances ” ? 


P. J. F. Gantityoy. 


Aw Ancient Parr or Boots (5S. xi. 24.)— 
These boots are, no doubt, cavalry boots of the 
extreme end of the seventeenth century. The 
eftigy of John Clobery in Winchester Cathedral, 
who died 1687, re presents him in such a pair, and 
the full-length portrait of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who died 17 18, preserved in the Briti sh Museum, 
exhibits him in boots of the same kind. At 
Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, is a similar pair 
of boots in excellent condition. A. H. 

Little Ealing. 





Epwarp Lonesnanks (5 §, xi. 9.)—The per- 
sonal description of King Edward I. is generally 
taken from the MS. of John of London, entitled 


| Chronica de rebus Anglicis a Conquestu ad 
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mcccxvil., dedicated to Queen Margaret, the 
king’s widow. Tyrrell, in his History of England, 
vol. iii. p. 179, says it is very likely that this 
monk knew the king personally, and he thus 
describes him :— 

“ He was very tall, exceeding the common size of 
men; his legs were long, which as they made him have 
the better seat on Horseback, so it gave occasion to his 
enemies the Scots to give him the nick-name of Long- 
shanks. He was also broad-chested and strongly made: 
His hair was flaxen in his youth, Brown in his middle 
age, and in his old years grizled....In one thing he par- 
ticularly resembled his Father, that the eye-lid of his 
left eye almost covered the pupil.” 

The nickname was, therefore, probably given 
him about the year 1292. Epwarp So.ty. 


Arcupisnop Suetpon (5 §. xi. 9.)—Ant. 
Wood (Athen. Oxon., “ Hist. of Oxford Bishops,” 
p. 677, edit. 1692) says: “Gilbert Sheldon, the 
youngest son of Roger Sheldon, of Stanton, in 
Staffordshire,. . .. was born there on the 19 of 
July, 1598,” Ep. MarsHatt. 


Archbishop Sheldon, I regret to say, was not 
a Somersetshire man. His epitaph at Croydon 
begins, “ Hic jacet Gilbertus Sheldon, antiqua 
Sheldonianorum familia, in agro Staffordiensi 
natus” (Bibl. Topogr., ii. ; Hist. of Croydon, app., 
81). Gilbert Sheldon was the youngest son of Roger 
Sheldon, of Stanton, Staffordshire, near Ashbourne, 
and was born there July 19, 1598 (Wood, iv. 854). 
Sims’s Heraldic Visitations contains several re- 
ferences to pedigrees of the family. 

Mackeyziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Mrs. Metrog (5 §. x. 387.)—Her honoured 
Christian name was Elizabeth, and the following 
is the title-page of her admirable book, published 
1798 by Chapple, Pall Mall, and Longman, Pater- 
noster Row, price 3s. 6d., or ten copies for 12s. 
It is called— 

“ An Economical and New Method of Cookery, including 
upwards of eighty wholesome and nourishing Dishes, 
Roast, Boiled, and Baked Meats, Stews, Fries, and about 
forty Soups, and a variety of Puddings, Pies, &c. With 
New and Useful Observations on Barley, Peas, Oatmeal, 
and Milk. Adapted to the Necessity of the Times by 
Elizabeth Melroe.” 

J. E. G. 


“Binpery” (5" §. x. 447.)—This word has 
been “imported” already into the English lan- 
guage. It is to be found in Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary (1865), with the same meaning attached 
as in Noah Webster’s Dictionary (1832), “ A place 
where books are bound.” Certainly it is not a 
very pretty word, and will be followed, I suppose 
—with equal propriety—before long by grindery, 
for a mill, and findery for a lost-property office. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatu. 


This word is commonly used in New York and 
the New England states to describe a bookbinding 





establishment, but I do not know whether it is so 
used in the southern or western states of America, 
In Canada it is in general use, and over the 
entrance to bookbinding shops in Montreal and 
Toronto may be seen such signs as “ Smith’s 
Bindery,” “ Brown’s Bindery,” &c. Its use in the 
English language would, I think, be quite as 
allowable as “ Ropery, a place where ropes are 
made,” or “ Tannery, a place for tanning,” words 
to be found in every dictionary. 
Joun Mackay. 


This word of Yankee origin might have been 
seen for years, and possibly may be yet, on a sign- 
board in Kelso, “ Rutherfurd’s Bindery.” It 
indicated the whereabouts of the bookbinding 
workshop of Mr. J. H. Rutherfurd, an enterprising 
publisher here, who has been in other parts of the 
world besides making a lengthened sojourn in 
America. His residence in inventive and word- 
making Yankeeland may be inferred from his 
adoption of the word bindery. 

Kelso. 


On a signboard over the door of the house, 
10, Montague Street, Dublin, are the words, 
* Doyle’s Book-bindery.” M. A. 


TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX IN THE OLDEN 
Time (5 S. x. 447.)—Ep. S. R. may perhaps find 
the following interesting :— 

“The connexion of the properties of substances with 
their colour is also an opinion of great antiquity. White 
was regarded as refrigerant, red as hot—hence cold and 
hot qualities were attributed to different medicines. 
This opinion led to serious errors in practice. Red 
flowers were given for disorders of the sanguiferous 
system, yellow ones for those of the biliary secretion, 
&c. We find that in small-pox red bed-coverings were 
employed with the view of bringing the pustules to the 
surface of the body. The bed furniture and hangings 
were very commonly of a red colour,—red substances 
were to be looked upon by the patient. Burnt purple, 
pomegranate seeds, mulberries, or other red ingredients 
were «dissolved in their drink. In short, as Avicenna 
contended that red bodies moved the blood, everything 
of a red colour was employed in these cases.”—Petti- 
grew's Superstitions connected with the History and 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery, 1844, p. 18. 

Many instances might be given of the curative 
virtues attributed to colours, not only in Europe, 
but also in other parts of the world, and the writer 
hopes in the little work he is preparing for the 
Folk-Lore Society on Folk-Medicine to touch upon 
the subject. Witiiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Derivation or “ Dirry” (5% S. x. 308, 355, 
415.)—With thanks to W. M. B. for the con- 
jecture, hardly from “ ditto.” Jack’s “ ditty-box” 
never had to do with his “kit.” It isabout a foot 
long, by six inches deep, and (as I said in my 
query) his strong-boxr, with his letters and other 
private valuables. There is no more unpardonable 
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crime among messmates than opening or breaking 
into a comrade’s locked “ ditty-box.” It is, in 
fact, the bluejacket’s only private property on 
board « man-o’-war. Anything else may and must 
be turned out and inspected, but the “ ditty-box ” 
is sacred. GREYSTEIL. 


Piovenine py THE Horser’s Tart (5™ §, x. 
366, 503.)—A statute directed against this prac- 
tice (not the first of the kind) was enacted by the 
Irish Parliament in the reign of Charles II. ; but 
notwithstanding this the practice continued, and 
Arthur Young speaks of it as not uncommon in 
the mountain part of the county of Cavan when 
he visited it. 

The practice died hard (I believe it is now 
defunct), for an ex-M.P. for the above-named 
county told the writer that some twenty or thirty 
years ago he had seen a mule attached by the tail 
to a harrow. SUSSEXIENSIS. 


“Lay or THE Last Minstret” (5 §. xi. 28, 
53.)—Surely Mr. Cuarpetr, in suggesting a 
musical apology for Scott’s lame line, has over- 
looked the fact that Harold’s Lay consists of thir- 
teen stanzas, and that only in one stanza (the last) 
does this change of measure occur? As Mr. 
CuapPett has brought a mouse upon the scene, 
may I introduce another animal, and say that the 
stanza as printed—not, I believe, as written by 
Scott—reminds me of the sudden change of pace 
in a dog, who, using his proper number of feet, 
suddenly gets a rap on one of them, and forthwith 
lifts it up and hobbles off in acanter? JaypDEE. 


LeyctH or A GENERATION (5" §. ix. 488, 518 ; 
x. 95, 130, 157, 197, 315, 524; xi. 54.)—The per- 
sonal instance of unexpectant longevity quoted by 
Mr. Boucuier in reference to Mr. Extis’s state- 
ment is not a solitary one. My grandfather, John 
Larpent, for so many years employed with his 
nonagenarian father in the Foreign Office, was born 
Nov. 14, 1741. J, the youngest son of his second 
son, was born in July, 1843, so that if I live to be 
a centenarian—which I do not suppose any one is 
desirous of being—the lapse of time between 
my grandfather’s birthday and my hundredth 
birthday would be slightly longer than the corre- 
sponding period in Mr. Boucuier’s case. 

Freperic LarPEnt. 

Cortous Curistiran Names (5™§, x. 106, 196, 
376; xi. 58.)\—Can Mr. Leaton BLenxKrnsopp 
verify his note at the last-given reference that 
a brother of the first Lord Ravensworth was chris- 
tened Henry Jupiter? The Lamesley register 


who in after life became Rector of Easington, and 
died so recently as March, 1872, aged eighty-four, 
was jocularly known in the county of Durham as 
“ Jupiter,” but I learn now for the first time that 
he received this name at the font. “Jupiter” 
Liddell’s eldest son is the present very reverend 
and learned Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
ARGENT. 


” 


“ RAINING CATS AND Docs”: “CatapourE” (5% 
S. viii. 183; x. 299; xi. 56.)—Ralph Thoresby, in 
his Diary, vol. i. p. 267, describes his passing 
Windermere waterhead and the ruins of Ambog- 
lana (now voted to be Dictis), and he then proceeds 
to Wrynose, and passes “a remarkable Catadupa or 
waterfall, which, falling from a great height and 
breaking upon the rugged rocks, affected both the 
eyes and ears with somewhat of horror, especially 
us that were riding on the steep and slippery side 
of the hill.” This was Colwith (Coldwath) Force. 

W. G. 


ACTRESSES FIRST PERMITTED ON THE STAGE 
(5 8. x. 468 ; xi. 39.)—Much curious information 
upon this subject is to be found in D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature and in Mr. Dutton 
Cook’s recently published Book of the Play. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

The Temple. 


Guipo’s “ Cieorpatra” (5 §. x. 247, 336.)— 
I have a very old painting of Cleopatra, attributed 
to Guido, upon copper, six inches by four and a 
half, which I shall be happy to submit to the 
inspection of any artistic connoisseur for his opinion 
as to its genuineness. W. Gisps. 
Belle Vue House, Watford, Herts. 


Tue Destruction or tHe Hovses or Partia- 
MENT, 1834 (5 §. x. 167, 332.)—Miss Jane Place 
writes to me as follows :— : 

“« My father’s library was sold at Sotheby's, and bought 
principally by his old friend Joseph Parkes. His manu- 
scripts and other papers of value were purchased by the 
British Museum. | do not remember that there was 
anything particular about the destruction of the Houses 
of Parliament; as I was at Rio then of course I could 
know nothing about it, but something no doubt will be 
found in his cuttings from newspapers in many large 
volumes now at the British Museum.” 

F. B. 


“ Boss” (5 §. x. 289, 338, 357.) —This word is 
taken from the Dutch settlers in New York, and 
means master. In Dutch it is spelt baas. In the 
United States the word is in common use; as boss 
shoemaker, boss carpenter, &c. In the New York 
Herald of May 24, 1850, you will find: “The 





records the burial, July 1, 1776, of Henry George. 
the eldest son of Sir H. G. Liddell, Bart. (father | 
of the peer in question), as an infant aged three | 
months, and later, the baptism, July 22, 1787, of | 
another Henry George, the third son. This child, | 


Father of Holiness is the dependent of the Jew, 
and Rothschild is the real Pope and boss of all 
Europe.” In Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms 
more will be found on the word boss. 

J. J. Van per Kemp, M.D. 
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Fow er or Istincton : Henry Savite (5" §. 
x. 208, 335.) —W. F. C. will find a long genealogy of 
Henry Savile’s family in the first volume of Whita- 
ker’s Loidis and Elmete, chapter on Thornhill ; and 
in Hunter’s Antiquarian Notices of Lupset there is 
a full and interesting pedigree of this family. Both 
these writers, however, agree in styling Henry 
Savile’s wife Margaret Fuller of Islington, instead 
of Fowler. Weever also must have fallen into 
error, as in the inscription cited by Mr. MarsHau 
on the infant child he is stated to be the son of 
John Savile and Margaret his wife, instead of 
Henry Savile. G. D 

Huddersfield. 


THe Sicn or ABSALOM SUSPENDED BY HIS 
Harr (5 §, x. 356, 413, 457.)—I well remember 
in my youth people who had lived in the last cen- 
tury speaking of the sign of Absalom suspended by 
his hair in a tree as not uncommon over barbers’ 
shops in country towns and villages. The couplet, 
however, accompanying these signs ran thus :— 

“© Absalom, my son, my son ! 
If thou hadet worn a wig thou dst not have been undone.” 

It would be impossible to say on which side of 
the Channel the idea originated, but I have heard 
of a similar sign in France over a perruquier’s 
shop, with these lines :— 

“ Passants, contemplez la douleur 
D’ Absalom pendu par la nuque ; 
Il n’aurait pas eu ce malheur 
S'il efit voulu porter perruque.” 
Is anything of the sort found in other languages ? 
E. McC—. 


Guernsey, 


DANTE AND THE Worp “ Lucctota” (5 §, x. 
143, 253, 501.)—The English male glowworm is 
a slender dusky beetle, about five-eighths of an 
inch long, which frequently flies into open win- 
dows in Kent and Sussex in June or July, but 
gives no light. The female, which shines, has no 
wings. 

The “lucciola” in Italy is smaller than his 
English cousin, but closely resembles him. He 
carries a light as he flies, and as they abound in 
damp spots, hundreds may be seen at once in 
the air, affording a most beautiful spectacle. 
Whether both sexes fly and both shine I do not 
know, but I do not remember to have seen many 
(if any) lights on the ground. As, however, the 
light comes from segments of the abdomen covered 
by the elytra when the insect is in repose, the 
light would be scarcely perceptible unless when 
in the act of flying. SUSSEXIENSIS. 


Tae Brive or Lammermoor (5 §. x. 186, 
394.)—By “ curious coincidence,” while telling me 
about the unexpected discovery of the marriage 
contract, Lord Selkirk, the lineal descendant of 
Dunbar of Baldoon, stood in the drawing-room of 





Holyrood Palace literally shoulder to shoulder 
with the Earl of Stair, the collateral descendant of 
Janet Dalrymple. GREYSTEIL. 


DorsetsHire Toast (5 §. x. 306, 375, 412.) 
—The three lines here given as a “ Dorsetshire 
toast ” form part of a toast or song that is usually 
the first done justice to at a Dorsetshire harvest 
home—that in honour of the “ méaster”—and of 
which I have given the full version in “ N} & Q.” 
(4% §. xii. 361), as follows :— 

“ Here ’s a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast, 
And when that he is dead and gone, 
I hope his soul may rest. 
I wish all things may prosper, 
Whatever he takes in hand, 
For we are all his servants 
And serve at his command. 
So drink! boys! drink ! 
And see that you do not spill, 
For if you do 
You shall drink two, 
*Tis by your master’s will.” 
J. § Upat. 
Inner Temple. 


Inscription IN Fearn Cuurcnyarp (5 §. xi. 
48.)—May I timidly suggest that John Reid was 
smith of the parish or district for the space of 
forty-two years? W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Barciyy or Barcény (3 §. ix. 303, 380, 519; 
5" S. x. 299; xi. 39, 56.)— 
“When dirty waters from balcinies drop 
And dextrous damsels twirl the sprinkling mop.” 
Gay’s Trivia, bk. ii. 1. 421. 
J. 
CaTALOGUE OF Maps AND PLANS RELATING 
to Irnetanp (5 §. xi. 49.)—When I transcribed 
the list alluded to by Mr. H. ALiinenam, these 
maps, &c., were at the State Paper Office at 
Whitehall. They are now, together with all the 
contents of that department, transferred to the 
Public Record Office in Chancery Lane. 
Ev. Pu. Sarrcey. 


Wrxe anv Fine (5 §. ix. 247.)—Sir William 
Gull has supplied an answer to the query as to the 
source of the quotation in his evidence before the 
Committee on Intemperance. The line appears in 
his paper in the Contemporary Review of December 
last, p. 132 :— 

Oivos yap rupi loov éxty Poviocew dveap. 

Panyasis. 
The author of it, Panyasis, was an epic poet who 
flourished 489-467 B.c., and was put to death 
457 p.c. He was a relation of Herodotus, and it 
has been supposed that he was most probably his 
uncle. His remains are in Gaisford’s Poete Minores 
Greet. Ep. Marsa.t. 
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Servants’ Hauy Forrerrs (5" §. ix. 188, 297 ; 
xi. 33.)—The following is a copy of the set of 
rules in the servants’ hall at Windsor Castle :— 





Twelve An enaraving Study = 
oft 
tions fu King Char 
cotta | Tarte” | ARC 
found in the Charles I. Blessed Memory. 
ces 
Prophane no , Divine Ordinan 
Touch no State Matters 
Urge no v Healths 
Pick ? no { Quarrels 
Maintain - no ~_ Il Opinions 
Encourage j no Vice 
Repeat ’ no f Grievances 
Reveal > no ~ Secrets 
Make J no l Comparisons 
Keep ? no f Bad Company 
Make - no < Long Meals 
Lay 5 no t Wagers. 


| These Rules observ’d will obtain 
Thy Peace and everlasting Gain. 


3eheaded Jan’ 30. 1649. 


P. 

Zero asks, “Can any of your readers refer me 
to another list of such (servants’ hall) forfeits ?” 
If he will refer to the Nuge Antique, being “a 
collection of original papers, by Sir John Haring- 
ton (of Kelston) and others,” he will find the fol- 
lowing: “ Orders for Household Servants, first 
devised by John Harington, in the year 1566, and 
renewed by John Harington, son of the said John, 
in the year 1592, the said John, the son, being 
then High Shrieve of the County of Somerset,” 
and residing at Kelston House, near Bath. The 
“orders” are twenty-one in number, and, of 
course, too numerous for the pages of “ N. & Q.” ; 
but I will extract one or two, to give an idea of 
their character and utility :— 


“Tmprimis. That no Servant bee absent from praier, 
at morning or evening, without a lawful excuse, to be 
alledged within one day after, upon paine to forfeit for 
every tyme 2d. 

“2 Item, That none swear any oth¢, uppon paine for 
every othe 1d. 

“3 Item, That no man leave any doore open that he 
findeth shut, without theare bee cause, upon paine for 
every tyme ld. 

“4 Item, That none of the men be in bed, from our 
Lady-day to Michaelmas, after 6 of the clock in the 
morning, nor out of his bed after 10 of the clock at 
night ; nor, from Michaelmas till our Lady-day, in bed 
after 7 in the morning, nor out after 9 at night, without 
reasonable cause, on paine of 2d. 

“7 Item, That no man teach any of the children any 
unhonest speech, or improper word, or othe, on paine of 
4d 





““)1 Item, The table must be covered halfe an hour 
rey 11 at dinner, and 6 at supper, or before, on paine 
of 2d, 








**12 Item, That meate be readie at 11, or before, at 
dinner, and 6, or before, at supper, on paine of 6d. 

“ All which sommes shall be duly paide each quarter- 
day out of their wages, and bestowed on the poore, or 
—_— godly use.”"— Nuga Antique, vol. i. p. 106, edit. 

04. 


Family tradition tells me that a copy of the 
above “ orders” was extant at Kelston House in 
the days of my great-grandfather, though not, of 
course, enforced at that time, and yet a due ob- 
servance of some of them would tend to improve 
the character of many a household. 

E. C. Hartneroy, 

The Close, Exeter. 


Avutuors or Booxs Wantep (5% §, ix. 309; 
xi. 49.)— 

“ Familiar Quotations: being an Attempt to Trace to 
their Source Passages and Phrases in Common Use. B 
John Bartlett.” Such is the title-page of my edition, 
published by Routledge & Sons. My copy has neither 
date nor dedication. Mr. Bartlett is an American, and 
his compilation first appeared about twenty yeare since. 
About twenty-five years ago Mr. L. C. Gent published 
a volume of Familiar Quotations, which was almost 
immediately out of print, and of which, most probably, 
Messrs. Whittaker were the publishers, as they are of 
Mr. Gent’s recently published little handy-books of 
English, Latin, and French Familiar Quotations, Mr. 
Gent says in his preface that Mr. Bartlett's work 
was “the precursor of numerous books of a similar 
character.” Frepk. Rvs. 


AvuTHors or Quotations Wantep (5™ §, x, 
389, 419, 439, 527.)— 
“ Glissez, mortels,” &c. 
The name of the author of these lines is Roy, not Roz, 
A. BELJAME. 
(5th §. xi. 30.) 
“ Who killed Kildare?” 

Dean Swift’s punning epitaph on the Earl of Kildare 

of his time. J. F. P. 
(5t S. xi, 49.) 
* See how these Christians,”’ &c. 

“ Vide, inquiunt, ut invicem se diligant, ipsi enim 
invicem oderunt: et ut pro alterutro mori sint parati, 
ipsi enim ad occidendum alterutrum paratiores.”— 
Tertull., Apol. adv. Gent., c. xxix. Ep. Marsua.t. 

“See how these Christians love one another !” is a say- 
ing ascribed to Julian the Apostate when he had gathered 
together some Christian teachers and, so to say, set them 
by the ears by raising discussions on points controverted 
among themselves. James Hooper. 

** Sculptors like Phidias,” &c., 
occurs in Mr. Matthew Arnold's Bacchanalia; ov, the 
New Age: Poems, vol. ii., Macmillan, 1869. 
Joun R. P. Kirsy. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Poets Laureate of England. By Walter Hamilton, 
(Elliot Stock.) 
It is a misfortune in connexion with the subject chosen 
by Mr. Hamilton that the poets with whom he deals are 
either men of such position the world has already learned 
all about them there is to tell, or such nullities that no 
discovery concerning them has the slightest interest. 
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Hence it follows that his only chance of popularity de- 
ends upon the manner in which he links together by 
bis own reflections and comments on the laureateship so 
many separate biographies of no special value. At the 
cost of accuracy and other even more important qualities 
he has produced a readable book. Its errors, however, 
in matters of fact balance nicely its inelegancies of style. 
On the one side we have an author speaking of “ the 
latter” of three, and giving us again such sentences as 
the following :—“ Living in the stormy days which pre- 
ceded and followed the Restoration, the revolution which 
Dryden effected in English literature and taste may,’ &c. 
When a revolution does live it may be expected in 
days as stormy as those indicated. As yet, however, 
the phenomenon has not been witnessed, So juvenile 
throughout is the style there is scarcely a page without 
some inelegancy or inaccuracy corresponding to those 
quoted. In respect of correctness of information there 
is good cause for complaint. Phaeton is thus spelt 
Pheeton ; Thomas Hobbes is spoken of as “the great 
theologian,” surely the funniest description of the author 
of Leviathan ever given ; Anne, first wife of Sir William 
Davenant, is said to have been “ buried March, 1654-5,” 
whatever that may mean, Of Nahum Tate we are told 
**he was the son of Dr. Faithful Teat.” Pope never 
wrote a line so balting as the second of the following 
distich, quoted on p. 126 :— 
* And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round a meaning.” 
Nor did Dr. Johnson write :— 
* Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For Nature formed the poet for that king.” 

We should like Mr. Hamilton's authority for the state- 
ment that Dryden intended, if his wife had not survived 
him, to have placed on her tombstone an indifferent 
translation of Boileau’s famous epigram :— 

“ Ci-git ma femme, ah qu’elle est bien 
Pour son repos et pour le mien”! 

The notice of Wordsworth is ungenerous in the ex- 
treme. Not content with disparaging the works of one 
who, in spite of all Mr. Hamilton says, disputes with 
Byron and Shelley the sway over the present century, he 
charges Sir John Coleridge for holding different views 
with “ bare assertion and most inconsequential reasoning”; 
he states that it is rare among ordinary readers of poetry 
to meet with one who has waded through the Excursion, 
an assertion only explicable on the ground that Mr. 
Hamilton, finding himself an ordinary reader of poetry, 
measures the corn of others out of his own bushel; and 
he even goes so far as to say that Wordsworth, in “imi- 
tation of his friend Southey,” “judged it expedient" to 
change his early opinions or to smother them in his own 
breast, thus casting two grievous and gratuitous insults 
upon a man whose whole life gives the lie to such sup- 
positions. Of the present laureate he says that he eclipses 
all previous wearers of the laurels. This is a matter of 
opinion, and Mr. Hamilton has a right to his own. He 
has not a right, however, to revive verses which Mr. 
Tennyson bas suppressed, and to dig out the ill-natured 
poem The New Timon and the Poets. We are sorry to 
speak severely, but censure is requisite. Mr. Hamilton 
may plead that some of the innumerable errors his book 
contains are due to the printers. An author, however, is 
bound to revise his proofs,and he must be content to 
bear the burden of all inaccuracy. 


Historical Memorials of Beauchief Abbey. By 8.0. Addy. 
(J. Parker & Ce.; Sheffield, Leader & Co.) 

Tue records of the Premonstratensian house at Beau- 

chief, near Chesterfield, founded in 1183, it is said, to 

expiate the murder of A’Becket, are unusually rich in 

details of monastic life. They consist of the obituary, or 





table of benefactors’ and others’ names who were to be 
prayed for in the church, and comprise a thirteenth cen- 
tury MS. continued tu the Dissolution, 1536, a sort of diary 
of prayers due for nearly every day in the year, a 
sequence of commemorations, with notes of the claims 
for masses in each instance; a very rich and curioug 
record, not before printed and unknown to Pegge, who 
wrote about Beauchief. There are likewise a congeries of 
charters, c. 1300 and later; the visitation registers; q 
partial history of the house, with ample evidence of the 
disorders which occurred there ; accounts of the guild- 
brotherhood of Dronfield, a dependency of the abbey; 
the whole is full of useful materials for the history of 
subordinate members of religious establishments. The 
inventory of goods taken at the Dissolution adds to the 
value of an excellent and very useful work. All these 
documents have been carefully and copiously annotated 
by Mr. Addy, to whom antiquaries are much indebted 
for this very interesting volume, which, by the way, is 
furnished with copious indexes. 


Amonest Mr. Murray's forthcoming works are—The 
Cathedral : its Necessary Place in the Life and Work of 
the Church, by the Bishop of Truro; Life of St. Hugh of 
Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln, by Rev. Geo. G. Perry; 
vol. ii. of Dictionary of Christian Biography; and 
a fourth edition «of Handbook of Familiar Quotations 


Srom English Authors, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. M. M.—We never heard a whisper of such a sug- 
gestion. John L. Adolphus published the well-known 
Letters to Heber to prove Walter Scott was the author of 
Waverley long before the authorship was acknowledged, 

Jonny R. Jackson.—We scarcely think it necessary to 
give the details, the annual official description in the 
Court Circular is so well known. 

C. F. 8. W. would greatly aid us by writing his subjects 
on separate sheets of paper. At present it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish and separate them. 

C. A. W.—See the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum ; Ovid, 
Am. Rem., lib. i. 91,92. Sera must be a misprint in 
the Corpus. 

B. (“ Baronets and Knighthood ”).—See “N. & Q..” 
3™ 8. 1, 274, 420; ii. 219, 397 ; iii. 37.—* Though the mills 
of God grind slowly,” &c., will be found among Long- 
fellow's ‘‘Poetic Aphorisms,” from the Sinngedichte of 
Friedrich Von Logau. 

A. C. Dustop.—Inquire of Mr. Brothers, Publisher, 
Manchester. 

R. C. Poutter (“ Tam Marte,” &c.).—See “ N. & Q,” 
5th 8. x. 269, 392. 

Axprew D. Brrp should submit his picture to some 
competent critic. 

E. W.—The four lines quoted in our review of 
Camoens’s Lusiads, ante, p. 59, are by W. J. Mickle. 

A. L, M.—In dee course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








